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SHAKSPEARIANA. 

‘Heyry VIIL,’ V. iv. (7" S. iv. 303).—It was 
to spare space in the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ that, in 
indicating a correction in the text of ‘Henry VIIL.,’ 
I omitted lines of the speech which were unaffected 
argument. I accept, however, the challenge 

my critic to vindicate my metrical arrangement 
of the whole. Shakespeare’s commentators have, 
I believe, read his metre without knowing it to be 
metre as frequently and innocently as they have 
talked nonsense without knowing it. Mr. Collier 
was 80 little sensitive to Shakespeare’s regular, but 
less narrowly regular versification, that he only 
reluctantly ints as verse the conclusion of this 
pry w even the folio exhibits in metrical 

ler 

Max. The ns will i , Sir. 
There is a fellow near doom 
for, o’ my conscience, 

e lays now reign in ’s nose ; 
All that stand sboat him ew under the line, 
no other 
That fire-drake did I bit three times Ge hed 
Por kindling such a combustion in the state, 
And three times was his = discharged against me, 
ere was 
A haberdasher’s wife of small wares near him, 
That railed upon me till her pinked porri 
Fell off her h 
I missed the meteor once and hit that woman, 


Who cried out, ‘Clubs!’ when I might see from far 

Some forty truncheoneers draw to her succour, 

Which were the hope o’ the Strand where she was 
quartered ; 

They fell on; I made good my place; at length they 

Came to the broomstaff to me; I defied ‘em still, 

When suddenly a file of boys behind ’em, 


* | Loose shot, delivered such a shower of pebbles, 


That I was fain to draw mine honour in, and 

Let ’em win the work, 
The devil was amongst em, I think, surely, 
The Cambridge editors have a note on this s 
to the effect that ‘‘Capell cut up these thirty lines 
of prose into verse; Sidney Walker made a similar 
attempt,” and that “with the same license it would 
be easy to convert an Act of Parliament or a lead- 
ing article into verse.” 

If this is true of the licences which Capell and 
Walker availed themselves of, it is only a proof 
that they were as ill qualified as many critics of 
much later date to apprehend what licences Shake- 
speare allowed himself and employed, or rather 
what qualifications of rigid pedantry he sanctioned 
for the sake of rhythmical and characteristic variety. 
Chief among these is the system of occasional inter- 
lacement—that is, the extension of lines in such a 
manner that the middle section will read as the 
end of a normal line if taken with the first section, 
or the commencement of a line if blended with the 
last. These final half lines are printed in all the 
editions as commencements of lines, and so the 
whole rhythmical sequence is thrown out of gear. 
Other licences affect the quickened time of 
syllables. 

In the matter of dramatic metre, as of other 
matters dramatic, Shakespeare is a law unto him- 
self, and unless we can discover and apply his 
principles we shall doubtless share the misfortune 
of those who go through a literary life without a 
sense of the marvellous metrical construction and 
harmony of what they plod through contentedly as 
pedestrian prose. Theories of English versification 
are curiously and unfortunately dominated by Eton 
reminiscences of “longs and shorts.” The monstrous 
misconception of Horace that the greatest ancient 
master of metre composed his dithyrambs “‘numeris 
lege solutis” is only paralleled in the repudiation 
of the proper metrical character of Shakespeare’s 
reputed prose, as I have set it forth in my edition 
of ‘Much Ado about Nothing.’ 

In vindication of the reading “ Haberdasher of 
small wares,” in correction of “ small wit,” which 
is that of my critic, it may suffice to refer to 
Bacon’s twenty-second essay:—‘ Because these 
cunning men, are like haberdashers of small wares, 
it is not amiss to set forth their shop.” 

W. Warxiss Lioyrp. 


Sownets LXVI., XXV. (7"S. iv. 304, 405).— 
Line 8 of Sonnet Ixvi. seems unmelodious because 
it is apparently wanting in metre, and I think it 
is through this, and not through its “ unsatisfying 
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rhyme” that it “is impaired in the strength of its 
impression and the music of its movement.” Read 
it as it was meant to be read, 
And strength | by limp|ing sway | disa{beled, 

and the melody at once shows itself; and if there 
be an unsatisfying rhyme it is—by me, at least,—not 
noticed. I say if there be an unsatisfying rhyme 
because— merely alluding to the less exactness in 
thyme of Shakespeare, an exactness less than that 
of our poets (our true poets) of a later age—I would 
simply say that Shakespeare sometimes rhymed 
merely in ---ed, just as he rhymed monosyllabic- 
ally with monosyllables, as, for instance, be with 
see. Hence, whereas we have a quasi-bisyllabic 
rhyme in strumpeted and disabeled—bisyllabic, that 
is, so far as the preceding vowel is the same and is 
followed by only the one consonant ¢ or —we find 
these : Sonnet xxv., leaves spread—buritd; Sonnet 
xxxi., supposid dead—buridd ; Sonnet Ixxiv., being 
dead—rememberéd; Sonnet Ixxxvi., me dead— 
astonished ; lastly, in Sonnet xlvi., we have im- 
pannellid—determinéd, an ---ed rhyme pure and 
simple, just as we have only the y rhyme in the 
Lacrece triplet melody — company — society (Il. 
1108-11). 

Might I add a word on ll. 9-11 of Sonnet xxv., 
though Theobald, in suggesting the possible changes, 
may have reasoned in the same manner as my- 

The painefull warrier famosed for worth 

Is from the book of honour rased quite. 
Here I believe that Shakespeare, led partly by 
alliteration, but chiefly by the natural sequence of 
such a word after warrior and before 

After a thousand victories once foild, 

first wrote “fight”; but afterwards, seeing that 
rased forth was more emphatic than rased quite, 
altered fight to worth, but (he or his copier) omitted 
to change the quite to forth. Br. Nicnouson. 


And strength by limping sway disabled. 
I have no doubt or agers regarding the metre 
of this line as it stands, and [ expressed none. I 
do not like its rhyme and its melody, and I 
ventured to suggest that perhaps Skakspeare’s 
version was not exactly that given in the texts. 
I am unable to see that in this there was an 
warrant for the benevolent insinuation of C. B. M. 
that when I speak of melody I mean something 
else, or for the stern, magisterial solemnity with 
which he warns me off his rves. Even the 
exclusiveness of Sir Thomas Lucy need not be in- 
compatible with courtsey. HomMas BAYNE. 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


Way in (7* iii. 511; iv. 105, 
405).—I can testify that what R. R. says of the 
common meaning of way in Lincolnshire is true 
of Essex, or, at least, was true in the days of my 
boyhood. E. Watrorp, M.A. 


fly-leaf at the end of a copy of Shakespeare's 
first folio edition of 1623, is written in a amy 
writing of the time :— 
An Epitaph on Mr, William Shakespeare, 
Stay passenger why go’st bye so fast 
Read if thou canst, whom envious death hath plast 
Within this monument: Shakespeare with whom 
Quite nature dy’d; whose name doth deck this toombe 
Far more then rest* its all that hee hath writt 
Whues liveing art but gage unto his witt. 
Another upon the same, 
one emagese lyes whome none but death could 
shake 
And heere shall ly till iudjement all awake, 
When the last trumpet doth unclose his eyes 
The wittiest poet in the world shall rise. 
An Epitaph (upon his Toombe Stone incised), 

Good ffriend for Jesus sake forbeare 

To digg the dust inclosed heere 

Blest bee the man that plac’d these stones 

But curs’d bee hee that mooves these bones, 
The book will be sold by Messrs. Christie in the 
ensuing season. N. James, 


HEIBERG AND MENGE’S ‘ EUCLIDIS ELE- 
MENTA,’ BOOKS IV. V. AND VI. 
(Concluded from 7 8, iv. 425.) 

To “inscribe ” a figure in another is éyypadec- 
Gat eis. To “circumscribe,” or “ describe about,” 
is reprypader Oar rept. To “place” a straight 
line within a circle is our rendering of évappé(ec- 
Oac ¢is, which is more adequately expressed by 

into” (‘* aptare in,” Heiberg). In pro- 
position 2 we meet with yet another word, érady, 
for “‘ point of contact,” the only reference in Liddell 
and tt for this signification of contact being 
C. L., 3546, 11. Proposition 3 contains dvapetra 
in the sense of “ dividing ” a figure into two parts, 
but in book v. we shall find d:aipecrs in the sense 
of subtraction. Propositions 4, 5, 8, exhibit the 
curious phrase évi tov EZH for 6. AH 
AZ AE, which Heiberg characterizes as “ Grecam 
locutionem satis miram et negligentem.” The 
MS. evidence, however, is too strong for him to 
dare to disturb it, “quam ut corrigere audeam”; 
the peculiarity consisting, of course, in calling s 
point, instead of a line, dudornua. In 5 the ger 
metrical figure accompanying the text is referred 
to as xataypadi). The proof, in our English ver- 
sion of this proposition, that the perpendiculars to 
the sides will intersect was supplied by Simson, and 
moreover Heiberg considers only the first 
of the corollary as genuine. In 12 occurs the un- 
usual word vevorj7Gu, fingamus, concealed beneath 
the unobtrusive “let.” The corollary to 15 seems 
to be that referred to by Proclus, p. 304, 2, a8 79 
év To Sevrépw BiBAiw because there 
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lace where it can be inserted ; 7 6 point- 
ogh pede the only corollary in the book in 
ghich he found it. And Sevrépp is no argu- 
ment against this view, as it has arisen from a mis- 
taken expansion of i.¢., rerdptw. In proposi- 
tion 16, notwithstanding his definition 15 of bk. i., 
Buclid repeatedly uses xvixA0os for repidépeca, 
an area instead of a length. 

Some of the most difficult passages in the ‘ Ele- 
ments’ occur, as might be expected, in book v. 
Definition 3 of “Ratio” is as follows, “ Adyos 
ior S80 peyeOGv Spoyevav Kata 
roa cxéors. Now 7 here is certainly “ quantity,” 
ss distinguished from péyeOos, ‘‘ magnitude,” and 
is 90 rendered by Heiberg, “‘ quantitas,” “ magni- 
tudo.” Turn we to Liddell and Scott, and we find 
areference given for 7, viz., the Scholiast on the 
Platus of Aristophanes, 377, and “‘ magnitude,” 

y opposed to “ quantity,” as the equivalent. 
Syéous, “ habitudo,” again, in its technical sense 
of relation is not noticed, the nearest approach to 
its force here being the relation between the strophe 
and antistrophe of a chorus. The celebrated fifth 
definition is not much clearer in its Latin dress 
than in Greek, and Heiberg has done well by in- 
serting here, as in other places, the algebraical 
equivalents. In definition 6, AvdAoyov is the adj. 
“proportional”; in vi. 2 it is the adv. ‘‘ propor- 
tionally”; and in vi. 11,12, 13 it is the sub. “a 
mean, &c......proportional,” a usage not confined 
to Euclid. The terms of a proportion are pou, as 
in Logic. “ Antecedents” and ‘‘ consequents” are 
yyovpeva and Ta éxopueva respectively. The 
latter sense is in Liddell and Scott ; I cannot find 
the former. Ta dxpa are the “ extremes,” 7a péoa 
the “‘ means,” logical terms also. “ Inverse” ratio 
isd Aoyos. The incorrect and mislead- 
ing “ dividendo” of our definition 16 Heiberg re- 
places by “subtractio”; “ Convertendo,” repre- 
senting avacrpody), in like manner gives way to 
“conversio”; the familiar “ex wquali” (for 
igoy) to “ex mquo.” The propositions of this 
book present nothing ssa in the way of dic- 
tion, except some compounds of -7Adcuos, such as 

Similar figures are In defini- 
tion 2 of the sixth book, attributed to Hero, and 
condemned both by Heiberg and Simson, “ reci- 
procal figures” are dvtirerovOéra oy. The corre- 
sponding expression occurs in propositions 14 and 
15, and there Heiberg has “latera in contraria 
proportione ” as the translation of dyrirerdvOacw 
ai tAevpai. I prefer the old word “ reciprocal,” 
4s it fits in better with the algebraical definition of 
4 reciprocal quantity, and with the symbolic repre- 
tentation of the kind of proportion in question. 
We find oyna for figure (as in the earlier books) 
till we come to the corollary to proposition 19, 


Theon to make the corollary clearer)and retpaywvov 
efSos occurs again in 27, 28, 31, &c., without 
various readings. It may be mentioned here that 
Heiberg, in his note on proposition 22, gives a 
neater 4. of the step omitted by Euclid than 
Dr. Todhunter does, who prints the explanatory 
lemma which, in agreement with Simson, he con- 
siders spurious. 

In the enunciation of proposition 2, rapa piav 
mAevpwv is found for pug 
7, into which it has actually been changed by the 
copyists of two excellent manuscripts. 

Oar editor carefully notices, in proposition 23, 
that wAcvpdv, though genuine, is a loose 
phrase for éx to v tov the first re- 
ferring to Aoywyv ; and this note is but one of the 
many scattered through the work, showing that 
Heiberg is not anly an able mathematician, but an 
acute textual and grammatical critic. The only 
English work I am acquainted with giving evidence 
of the same twofold capacity is Dr. Gow’s ‘ History 
of Greek Mathematics,’ 

That portion of vi. 33 relating to sectors is an 
addition by Theon, and it is singular that Dr. Tod- 
hunter, who gives the authorship of propositions B, 
C, and D, makes no mention of this circumstance. 

Very significant is the liberal assistance given to 
the editors of this important work by the Danish 
Minister of Education, as well as by various learned 
societies on the Continent. At the expense of the 
state, and equipped with the best of introductions, 
they were able to make repeated journeys into 
France and Italy, and to consult all the first- 
class MSS., including the Bodleian, known to 
exist. Neither did jealous officialism prevent the 
transmission of the ‘Codex Parisinus’ to Copen- 
hagen, a courteous act of M. Léopold Delisle which 
Heiberg acknowledges in graceful terms. The 
state in England does little or nothing for literary 
or antiquarian research. To private enterprise 
and liberality is left the maintenance of a British 
School of Archeology at Athens, in sorry contrast 
to the state-aided societies of the Germans, the 
French, and the Americans. We allow priceless 
pictures and manuscripts to leave the country, and 
proh pudor! stint every department of the British 
Museum. H. Devevinene. 

Ealing. 


Yew Trees. (See S. iv. 449, 
532.)—Before you dismiss the subject of yew trees 
in churchyards, I beg to draw attention to the appa- 
rent immortality of certain yew trees, which has 
not hitherto been discussed, so far as I know. 
At several meetings of the Hampshire Field Club 
I have had occasion to direct attention to the 
growth of young yew trees from the bases of the old 
trees, in some instances inside the hollow trunks 
of the old trees, in other instances the growth of « 


where </S0s first appears. There are, however, the 
conflicting readings tp/ywvov (probably added by 


number of vigorous young trees from the bottom 
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of the old trunk, and in other cases the growth of 
young wood among the old, so that the trunk as 
now seen is partly composed of very old and 
partly of much younger wood, gradually squeezing 
the old out of existence. 

A vigorous young yew tree growing inside the 
hollow trunk of a very old tree about twenty-two 
feet in girth may be seen in the churchyard at 
West Tisted, and a similar example may be seen 
at Deerhurst, Gloucestershire, at the west of the 
church containing the remarkable early Saxon 
stonework. At Breamore, in Hampshire, there is 
a very old yew tree in the churchyard, much de- 
cayed, which has eight or ten vigorous smaller 
trunks, a foot or more in diameter, now growing 
round the centre of the old trunk, with some parts 
of the shell of the old tree, which is about thirty 
feet in circumference, measuring round the centre 

ap of young trunks. At Upper Clatford, near 
Tedees, there is a tree in the churchyard which 
also has many vigorous trunks springing from near 
the ground, as if growing from around the shell 
of an older tree. At Corhampton, in this county, 
there is a very old yew tree in the churchyard, 
one of the finest in Hampshire. This must be 
as old as the Saxon church close by it. This 
tree shows the wood of the old trunk between the 
trunk-stems of the wood of the younger trees, the 
old wood sapless, and the younger vigorous, much 
intermingled, the old gradually giving place to 
the younger. Such a tree, under favourable con- 
ditions, may renew itself again and again. 

Considering these circumstances, and many 
other similar instances which must exist in other 
counties, I think the ancient planters of yew trees 
in churchyards must have had some knowledge 
of this remarkable vitality of the tree. 


T. W. 


Macuera Morne, oR MAcHERAMORNE. — 
The following account of Magheramorne was sent 
to me last summer by Sir James McGarel Hogg, 
when he was about to be raised to the sawn 
is too long for insertion in my ‘ County Families,’ 
but it may interest the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 
Maghera-morne, as its name implies, is the 
place of settlement of one of the most famous of 
the ancient Irish tribes—the Mornes, It is the 
name of a “‘ tuogh,” #.¢., the possession of a family 
or tribe; and the original area of the district 
was at one time much larger than that now 
embraced under the name. It is situated on 
the borders of Lough Larne, which was one of 
the landing-places for the Viking settlers in 
Ireland ; and it is most probable that the 
Mornes were among the Viking tribes who came 
to assist the Celts of Ireland, just as the Saxons 
were called in to assist the Celts of Britain. The 


Mr. H. F. More, in vol. vi. of the Ulster Journal 
of Archeology, and it goes far to prove that the 
district took its name at the time of the first 
landing of the tribe on the coast in the fifth cen. 
tury. It is certain that the name was known in 
the next century; for, in a.p. 511, the famons 
Irish saint, Comgall, was born, according to all his 
biographers, at Magheramorne. In the thirteenth 
century a fresh immigration of Mornes into the 
district of Magheramorne took place, in conse. 
quence of a portion of the tribe having quarrelled 
with its chief. From this date no event of special 
importance has taken place in connexion with 
Magheramorne. The estate has belonged to various 
families of distinction ; and in 1842 it came into 
possession of the late Charles McGarel, Esq., after 
whose death, in 1876, it passed into the hands of 
its present owner, Sir James M‘Garel Hogg, who, 
upon being elevated to the peerage, in Jal last, 
took his title from his Irish estate as 
Magheramorne. E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Native Lanovacr. — With the 
kind permission of the Editor of ‘N. & Q.’I beg 
to offer a small vocabulary of the language of the 
Australian aborigines which I have taken down 
from the dictation of an old soldier whose father 
was stationed at Sydney, where my informant was 
born on August 16,1796. He remained at Sydney 
until he attained the age of fourteen or fifteen 
years ; and during that period, the most receptive 
period of life, he became tolerably intimate with 
the language spoken bythe natives. The intelligence 
of the aboriginal inhabitants appears to have been 
of a very low order, and, as a natural consequence, 
they used but few words, and those they did use 
were entirely expressive of their condition, habits, 
and surroundings. They appear to have had many 
very curious customs, which perhaps I may be 
permitted on another occasion to record in these 


They were ignorant of the art of writing, and 
never made any records by marks of any kind. 
The only attempt of the kind that my informant 
ever observed was a drawing of a fish—or, more 
correctly speaking, a scratching—for he saw a native 
depicting a fish once on a rock by the aid of s 
sharp shell. I have written down the following 
words phonetically :— 


Tarra, the teeth. Cobban, big. 
Yabba, the mouth. Narrang, 
Noggérra, the nose. Moggerra or Moggra, fish, 
Cobbérra, the head, Gybba, stone, rock. 
Mi, the eye. Gull, a man, 
Mundoroy, the foot. Gin, a woman, wife. 
Budgéré, Gilliegillie, a girl. 
Wirré, Wongérra, a boy, 
Bardo, water. Gummai, 
Goorth, wind, Waddy, 

hot, a sleeping-place. 

Wal’and, rain. 


evidence forthis fact has been succinctly stated by 
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are some of the words I gleaned from the 
aon of ninety-six years, who hes since died, 


heving retained his intellectual faculties to the 
very last. I should imagine that if one thing more 
than another demonstrates the extremely limited 
mental capacity of this people it is their powers of 
pumeration—they could not count beyond four. 
Their expressions for the first four numbers were, 
le, bull’, brué, browé. 
#, not know much of etymology, but shall 
look forward with the greatest interest to the re- 
marks that “the masters” may make, and think 
that, guided by a similarity of sounds, they may 
perhaps see some remote relationship between some 
of the words in this partial vocabulary and some 


words. 
the subject should be sufficiently interesting, 
I shall be happy to contribute a few more words of 
which I have made notes. 
W. F. Marsa Jackson. 


Sm Watrer Scorr anp “ Proors.”—The 
following, which I cut from the Globe of November 
9%, seems to me well worth preserving in ‘N. & Q.’ 


“ The article on ‘ Authors’ Proofs’ which appeared in 
your columns a few days ago recalled to my mind that I 
was in possession of a very interesting document of this 
kind, which, however, I had not looked at for a very 
long time. Some years ago I purchased en bloc a collec- 
tion of about one hundred letters of Sir Walter Scott, 
all, with a very few exceptions, addressed to Mr. James 
Ballantyne, his publisher. The letters, which extend 
over a series of years, are sept covets to the financial 
relations existing between Sir Walter and his publisher, 
or rather his partner (for such the letters and accom- 

ing documents clearly show him t» have been), but 

also give many interesting glimpses of the workings 
of the great author’s mind in connexion with the 
vatious works upon which, at the time of the corre- 
spondence, he was engaged. One of the documents 
which accompanied these letters was a printer’s proof 
of Sir Walter's ‘Ode on the Field of Waterloo,’ all com- 
es except as to the first stanza, which is wanting. 

proof is endorsed— 

Abbotsford, September 30. 

“*Mr. H —I these sheets and all the MS. 
may be carefu yp just as they stand, and put 
in my father’s desk. * J, BALLANTYNE.’ 
The only document, except the proof itself, which I find 
is a lengthy list of suggested alterations, made appa- 
rently by Ballantyne, to whose critical judgment the 
poet seems to have submitted the MS, From these sug- 
gestions I make a selection of a few of the most inter- 
tating, with Sir Walter’s marginal remarks thereon, 
which show that, while yielding on some points, he was 
very tenacious on others. 

“ Ballantyne writes, 18, stanza 8 :—‘“ And cease 

th must needs repeat that the 
in the case supposed. It lasted 
but when the limits of resistance, of 
were past; that is, after they had 
ours, then the deadly tug did cease. 

Therefore the “hope” was “ not vain.” ’ 
Scott writes:—‘I answer it did not, because the 
relates to the strength of those actually 
squadrons were tup. Suppose 
Jutaw two lawyers scolding at the = You might 


say, this must have an end; human lungs cannot hold 
out; but if the debate were continued by two senior 
counsel, your well-grounded expectation would be di 
pointed. “Cousin, thou wert not wont to be so dull.”’’ 

“Page 23, stanza 11:—‘Pealed wildly the Imperial 
name.’ Ballantyne writes :—‘ I submit, with diffidence, 
whether this be not a somewhat tame conclusion to so 
very animated a stanza. And, at any rate, you will 
observe that, as it stands, you have no rhyme whatever 
to“ The Cohorts’ eagles fly.” You have no rhyme to fly; 
flew and fly, also, are perhaps too near, considering that 
each word closes a line of the same sort. I don’t well 
like “ Thus in a torrent,” either. If it were “In one 
saad, &c,, torrent,” it strikes me that it would be more 
spirited.’ 

“ Scott writes :—‘ Granted as to most of those observa- 
tions —the imperial name is true, therefore must 
stand,’ 

“ Again, page 30 :— 

So mingle banner, wain and gun, 

Where in one tide of horror run, 

The warriors, &c, 
Ballantyne writes :—‘ In the first place, warriors running 
in a tide is a clashing metaphor; in the second the war- 
riors running at all is a little homely. It is true, no 
doubt, but really running is little better than scamper- 
ing. For these causes, one or both, I think the lines 
should be altered. 

“Scott writes:—‘ You are wrong in one r t—a 
tide is always said to run—but I thought of the tide 
without attending to the equivoque, which must be 
altered.’ 

“ On the yout itself are a number of marginal notes 
and corrections, with a few suggestions of changes also 
by Ballantyne, with Sir Walter's remarks thereon; of 

ese | add a few of the most interesting. In the 12th 
stanza occurs the line— 

As their own ocean-rocks hold stance. 
On this Ballantyne remarks :—‘ I do not know such an 
English word.’ To which Sir Walter rejoins, ‘Then we'll 
make it one for the nonce,’ 

“ Later on in the same stanza occurs this line— 

Or can thy memory fail to quote. 

“To Ballantyne’s criticism : ‘ Would to God you could 
alter this quote,’ Scott replies : ‘ Would to God I could, I 
certainly should.’ 

“In the second note to the Ode appears the word 
Bonaparte, against which appears the following marginal 
note :— 

“*T would spell the accursed name correctly as an 
Italian word, and not as the miscreant himself wished to 
use it, as a French one.’ 

Whether Scott accepted this suggestion or not, I shall 
not be able to satisfy myself until I have an opportunity 
of referring to the Ode as it was aaa, ig Sir, 


yours obediently, 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


‘Wuen tHE Hay is THE Mow.’—In a 
recently issued work by Charles Mackay, LL.D., 
called ‘Through the Long Day ; or, Memorials of 
a Literary Life during Half a Century,’ chapter vi. 
is devoted in an amusing manner to “ Musical Epi- 
demics in London ”; and the author, not without 
cause, inveighs against the stupid and offensive 
music-hall songs of the period, quoting as examples, 
amongst others, such songs as ‘We're about to 
have a baby’ and ‘ The Girl in the eelskin dress,’ 
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which certainly would give one the impression of 
being deeply tinged with vulgarity. He then con- 
tinues 

** And even when these inferior songs of the million 

are morally unobjectionable, they are too often con- 
temptible in a literary sense for the ignorant misuse 
of the beautiful and copious English language which 
their writers display. One of the least offensive of 
these effusions is entitled ‘When the Hay is in the 
Mow.’ If this is good English, why should it not be 
followed by such companion compositions as ‘When 
the Corn is in the Reap,’ ‘ When the Sheep are in the 
Sheer,’ or even ‘ When the Cows are in the Milk’?" 
Is not the learned doctor labouring under a mis- 
apprehension? Ogilvie’s ‘Dictionary’ defines a 
“mow” as a heap or pile of hay, and surely the 
song only means when the hay is placed in heaps, 
orinarick. ‘‘ Mow,” pronounced so as to rhyme 
with “ how,” is the common name for a rick in the 
West of England. Ervest E. Baker. 


Dvet 1x waicn Tat Wrone May was 
The duel described in the following extract from 
“ Local Notes and Queries” in the Cork Consti- 
tution of November 25, 1882, is said to have sug- 
gested to Charles Lever the scene in ‘ Harry Lor- 
requer’ in which Mr. O'Leary is “ kilt”:— 

“ Old citizens of Cork still often speak of a sanguinary 
duel, at which the bloodshed was of a singularly unex- 

ted kind; and as the affair was curious, I give the 
ts as narrated by my father, who was an eye-witness. 

**A couple of years after the battle of Waterloo, my 
father, then a big boy, was one morning early having a 
scamper up the Dyke, when he was overtaken near the 
top by the most experienced surgeon in Cork at the time. 
The old gentleman was mounted and in a hurry, and my 
father, noticing that he looked anxiously ahead in 
one direction, determined to follow him, When they got 
to the end of the Dyke, the horseman, with my father 
close at his heels, turned off to the right, and entered 
the passage which runs at the north side of ‘ The Red 
House,’ and in a minute they emerged upon the river’s 
bank ; then the doctor forded the shallows, and my 
father scrambled across the weir to the Inch, where 
the lower waterworks now are, and they soon arrived at 
a spot on the further Inch, where two groups of people 
were quietly standing near each other, At once the 
doctor dismounted, and the principals were placed by 
their seconds on the battle-ground (which was near the 
road), within twelve paces of each other—one facing 
Carrigrohane Castle, and the other facing in the direc- 
tion of Blair's Castle, and the people formed a lane, with 
one of the combatants at each end, the lane being so 
narrow as to endanger the life of every one present. 
Then one of the seconds dropped a white handkerchief, 
bang went the two shots, neither combatant was hit, 
friends intervened, and the matter ended amicably. 
Presently every one began to move off the ground, and 
my father was about to return home by the way he came, 
when he perceived that there was a small commotion on 
the road somewhat nearer town than the spot where the 
duel had taken place; of course he ran off to the road, 
and when he came to the little crowd he saw a poor car- 
penter sitting on the ground, holding his wrist (from 
which blood was dropping), and moaning piteously that 
he was killed entirely. the doctor came up, and 


Castle had lodged just under the skin in front of the 
poor man’s wrist, whilst he was walking along the road 
towards town. ‘The doctor extracted the ball, bound 

the wound, gave the patient a drink of brandy, and the 
carpenter and every one went away. That was what 

father saw; but he used to say that what he heard 
shortly after the duel was that the invalid, having been 
taken charge of by a sbarp attorney, had matters 9 
managed for him that when he arose from his bed reco. 
vered he was considerably better off than when the 
handkerchief was dropped at that—to him—very amus. 


ing duel, 
A. Dar, 


Sapisive.—The following, extracted from the 
Echo of December 19th last, is worth preserva 
tion :— 

“Tt is curious to note how new words spring into 
national existence and recognition from time to 
after the manner of ‘ boycotting,’ which rose from the 
name of a man who was shunned by his neighbour, 
The latest example is given by the French, who, no 
ticing that M. Sadi Carnot dropped the name ‘Sadi’ 
when he rose to the dignity of the presidency, now apply 
the word ‘ sadisine ’ to every case where a man who rises 
desires to ‘cut’ his old acquaintances, Forgetfulness of 
friends will in future be * sadisine.’ ” 

Frank Reve Fowxs. 


Batperton Crows: Newark JAckpaws,— 
Some of the pastimes of the village youth twenty- 
five years and more ago were rough and peculiar. 
A regularly pitched battle was one form, in which 
sticks were the weapons, or stones, sometimes fists, 
In the first and last the fights were at close quarters, 
and youth to youth. I have seen a few of these in 
Derbyshire, and can remember the bitterness which 
was shown on both sides. Contests of this kind 
took place at times between the youths of Balderton 
and the youths of Newark, the places being close 
together. A record of one of these contests is in 
doggerel as follows :— 

Balderton crows an’ Newark jackdaws 
Went into a field ter feight ; 
Balderton crows licked Newark jackdaws, 
Though there wor ten ter eight. 
The Balderton youths were called “crows” be 
cause of the rookeries about the village, and the 
Newark youths “jackdaws” because then the 
towers of the old church were inhabited by large 
colony of jackdaws. Tuomas Ratcwirre. 
Worksop. 


“To pesuTer.”—It may not be amiss to note 
the appearance of this verb. The Daily New 
was the first to use it, in announcing the firt 
appearance of a singer or actor (I am, of course, 
open to correction if I am wrong). Since then 
I have seen it frequently employed. As it # 
a desirable acquisition to the language, I that 
Dr. Murray will give it a place in his ‘ Dictionary’ 

Rosert F. 

Lemmack, Lemper. — These words are @ 

constant use in these , and are used whee 
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ible, or limp. For example, “It was quite 
free stiffness ; As lember as a 
willow.” The forms in Halliwell are limmock and 
limber. Taomas RatTcuiFre. 


Worksop. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addreseed to them direct, 


Earuines : Earty.—Is anything known of the 
meaning of the word earlings, which occurs in the 
schedule of “ Rates Inwards” to an Act of 12 
Car. IL, quoted in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" S. ix. 4517 It 
is also mentioned in a list of imports from France 
in King’s ‘ British Merchant,’ 1721. My guess is 
that it may be a translation of the French oretllons, 
“ parings of skin for making glue.” Can any other 
example of the word be furnished ? 

I should be glad of quotations exemplifying the 

to keep early hours; early habits (in the 
sense of habits of early rising, retiring, &c.); small- 
and-early; early-bird, colloquially applied to per- 
sons with allusion to the proverb. Examples are 
also wanted of such combinations as early June, 
the early nineteenth century (in which the substan- 
tive acquires a partitive sense); of the adjective 
early (not the adverb) in the sense of “timely, done 
in good time, or before it is too late”; also of the 
adjective as applied to future dates or events in the 
sense of “ not remote,” and as denoting serial and 
not chronological order, as in ‘‘ the early prime 
numbers.” Henry 

ll, Bleisho Road, Lavender Hill, 8.W. 


Cante.—I want early quotations for carte de 
vile, and its shortened form carte, The carte de 
visite was introduced at Paris in 1858, and the 

newspapers of the day recorded its appear- 
ance, Quotations from these, or from any source 
during the subsequent two or three years, will be 
welcome. Send direct. J. A. H. Murray, 

The Scriptorium, Oxford. 


Sin Wittiam Garrow, Baron or THE Ex- 
CHEQUER.—1. Who was Garrow’s mother? 2. 
Where was he buried? 3. Is there any portrait 
of him ? With reference to the first query I should 
pethaps add that I know of the reference to 5" S. 
vil 194, but the information there given seems to 
be not altogether accurate. G. F. R. B. 


Stockpate’s Suaxsrzarr.—I do not re- 
member to have seen noticed a singular feature in 
eee of Shak ’s plays published by 


number, and so voy od arranged. The first two 
plays in each volume have one large plate and one 
vignette each, making twenty-two plates in all to 
the whole thirty-eight plays, the last volume having 
only one play illustrated. Was it intended that 
these illustrations to the other plays not illustrated 
should follow ; or how is this singular way of book 
illustrating to be accounted for? The plates are en- 
graved by Heath from designs of T. Stothard, R.A. 
My copy has, unfortunately, but five out of the six, 
vol. iv. being in duplicate. I bave examined 
several copies of vol. vi., but failed to find any 
explanation in the concluding volume. Some 
gentleman may have a copy, or can, perhaps, give 
some information of this singular and unsatisfactory 
arrangement. J. W. Jarvis. 
Avon House, Manor Road, Holloway, N. 


CockyotLy Birp.—Two somewhat unsavoury 
trials have brought this term into prominence. 
Most newspaper readers doubtless thought it was 
merely modern slang; but Messrs. Besant and 
Rice, in ‘ This Son of Vulcan,’ the first edition of 
which came out some fifteen years ago, treat the 
term seriously in an excerpt which 1 give below. 
What is a cockyolly bird ? 

“Trout may be tickled: the salmon takes the fly, and 
then, entering into the full measure of the sport, makes 
his run, pretends to sulk, and suffers himself to be landed: 
the tiger and the bear fall into the pit: the little cock- 
yolly bird is taken in the net.” 

De V. Paren-Payrne. 


A of 
the great needs of the age is a bibliographical en- 
cyclopeedia, where the student or writer could find 
the authorities which he should read in getting up 
any speciality. Does such a book exist in any 
language—English, French, Latin, or German ? 
Ordinary encyclopzdias are of little value to 
specialists ; they tell what the student already 
knows, even if they refer to the subject at all which 
he has in hand. It is, on the other hand, unreason- 
able to expect any book or series of books to con- 
tain all human knowledge. What the student wants 
is to have a guide which will tell him what books 
deal with his speciality ; then he will be able to 
read up all that is known on his topic (in any great 
library, ¢.¢g., the British Museum or Bodleian). As 
it is, the question is, What books shall I read on 
the subject ?—and it is a question often hard to 
answer. An encyclopedia of this kind would not 
be so bulky as those which give elementary facts or 
articles. All that would be wanted after the name 
or word would be a list of books bearing on the 
subject. I believe for specialists this would be an 
invaluable work. W. S. Lacn-Szyrma. 


Stockdale, 6 vols. 4to., 1807, from the Cunnincuame, District anp Famity Name. 


corrected text of Johnson and Steevens, em- 


—Buchanan states that in the Danish language 


shed with plates. I have never been able to | this name means “King’s home.” Camden says 
stan explanation why these plates are so few in | similar, in that it signifies “king’s habitation.” 
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The leading families of the name, I believe, adopt 
Buchanan’s derivation. Robertson says the place- 
name is derived from the Celtic Cuinneag (a butter 
churn) or Cuinneag’an (the churn district). In a 
charter of David I. (so says Paterson’s ‘ History of 
Ayr and Wigton’) to the Cathedral of Glasgow, 
prior to 1153, the district is designated Cunegan, 
and in later documents it is styled Conyghame. 
In the introduction to the Scottish History 
Society's ‘Diary of William Cunninghame, of 
Craigends,’ it is stated, the founder of the family 
name of Cunningham is said to be Neil Cunning- 
hame, born in England 1131, and that he was one 
of Becket’s murderers (something to the same 
effect is said by Camden in one place, but in an- 
other the four generally known names are only 
given), and that he married a daughter of the 
laird of Arnot. In another place Wernebald is 
said to be in possession of the manor-place of 
Ounningham, and that his grandson was the first 
to assume the surname of Cunyngham. In the 
* Descent of the House of Rowallane’ we read that 
at the end of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth 
century Hugh de Morville, of Norman descent, 
whose family had previously settled in the north 
of England, coming to Scotland, obtained a grant 
of regalities of Cunningham and There 
seems to be something in all this that points to the 
murderer Hugh de Morville and nningham 
being one and the same. From my transcriptions 
of portions of Kilmaur’s Burgh Records, there ap- 
pears to have been a Jonat Arnot (Lady Lochrig), 
1671, thus pointing to a family of the name, into 
which Neil Cunningham is said to have married. 
Further, it is a curious circumstance that an 
Englishman named Cunningham should take up 
his abode in a district of the same name in Scot- 
land, while I imagine the earliest record of the 
name in Scotland is not anterior to the 

lish family name here given. I should much 
like if your readers better able than myself would 


is interesting question. 
CHARLEs Jonas. 


Curatace.—I lately received a letter 
headed from “The Curatage,” presumably the 
abode of a curate, as a vicarage is of a vicar, or a 
parsonage of a n. The word is, however, 
new to me, and I should be glad to know if it 
ocours in any printed work, or was coined for the 
occasion. Frepericx E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Brighton. 


Grorcz pe circa 1150-1200.— 
In vol. ii. ‘ Monastici Anglicani per Dodsworth et 
Dugdale,” 1661-82, p. 869, is an account of 

i o de Lymosin, Lord Molyns, benefactor 
of the Abbey of Ramsey, and his descendants, 
from which it appears that his grandson Henry, 


from Normandy to England in 1166, another 
dson, Thomas (first cousin to Henry), became 
Lord Moleyns. This Thomas married a sister of 
Lord de Montfort, and had issue, Walter, Lord 
Molyns, and four daughters, one of whom (her 
Christian name not given) married George de 
Melbourne. I shall feel obliged for any informa. 
tion relating to this Melbourne and his family. 
T. Mrczovury, 
12, Beaulieu Villas, Finsbury Park. 
‘OzmonD AND revived 
controve respecting the authorship of the 
Shehnapelen plays, it is stated that Bacon wrote 
a drama called ‘Ozmond and Cornelia” In no 
edition of Bacon’s works at hand, including that 
of Spedding, is such a play even mentioned. Can 
- of your readers supply information on this 
subject ? F. 


account of the stage history of this play 
ticular, I am anxious to know something about 
the last century adaptations of the piece. In 
Dutton Cook’s ‘ Nights at the Play’ there iss 
brief account of one of the versions produced on 
the eighteenth century stage, but it is not 
enough. W. A. 
[Of ‘ Love in a Forest,’ the p alteration of ‘ As 
You Like It,’ produced at Drury Jan. 9, 1723,8 
full description is supplied in Genest’s ‘ Account of the 
English Stage,’ iii, 10-12.) 


*Cartiste Yerrs.’—Sir Walter Scott, in the 
first volume of ‘Border Antiquities,’ gives the 
fragment of a ballad called ‘Carlisle Yetts,’ which 
was, he says, “collected from oral tradition by 
one whose genuine love of the Scottish muse was 
unquestioned.” To whom does he refer ? 


Brack Swans.—In Thomas Heywood’s ‘ Chal- 
lenge for Beauty,’ published in 1636, Actus 
Secundus, Scena Prine, I read :— 

Alas poore Lord : 


To see what thy bold rashness brings thee to 
That thou art fore’d to wander through the world, 
To finde out a blacke Swan to rivall us. 
Thou seek’st a thing that is not. 
When were black swans first brought into Eng- 
land? Everarp Home 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Pasquin 1x THE Aspsy.—Mr. Walford says, 
in ‘ Old London,’ iii. 421, that ow have been 
pasted on monuments in the Abbey, and gives one 
which was affixed to André’s when some of the 
figures had suffered mutilation. The lines cited 
have no point whatever. But can anybody, or Mr 
Walford himself, give any others that have bees 
thus affixed? If this is the only instance adducible, 
it is poor ! C. A. Warn. 
Walthamstow. 


Lord Molyns, having been drowned on his way 
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Pounterrzit on THamis.—By writ tested at 
Pountefreit-on-Thamis November 30, 15 Edw. II. 
(1321), the king appointed certain commissioners 
to assemble the forces in the counties of Somerset 
and Dorset (Palgrave’s ‘Parliamentary Writs,’ ii. 
1166). Can any of your readers state where upon 
the river Thames this Pontefract was situated ? 
B. W. GREENFIELD, 
Southampton. 


“Seneca (L. Opera Omnia que super- 
sunt ex recensione F, Ern. Ruhkopf. Auguste 
Taurinorum ex typog. Josephi Pomba anno 
mpcocxxvil.” I have vols, i., ii, and iii, Was 
this edition ever completed ? 

Rosert Prerpoint. 


Warrington. 
“ Augusta Taurinorum ” is unmentioned in Cotton's 
phical Gazetteer.’ ] 
Marniaces Sr. Pavr’s CArTHED 


Loxpoy. (See 7™ S. ii. 326.)—What led to the 
discontinuance of the above ? M.A. Oxon. 


Cot. Mairtanp.—In Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ article 
“Grierson of Lag,” it is stated that Sir Gilbert, 
the third baronet, married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Ool. Maitland, of the Coldstream Regiment of 
Guards. Sir Gilbert died 1766. Of what family 
did this Col. Maitland come? From different 
sources I Jearn that his wife was either a Miss Bell 
ora Miss Allan, His Christian name was Richard. 

J. M. H. 

Axvss.—This adverbial expression is not given 
in the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ nor in any other 
dictionary to which I have referred. The word is 
used in the following passage from ‘ The Metamor- 
| elke the Town ; or, a View of the Present 

1730, p. 16 :-— 
Let’s to the Abby now repair, 
And view the sacred Relicks there ; 
Th’ Antiquities of England sce, 
Well worth our Curiosity, 
Tombs run o’er with can’ Tone 
Of conq’ring Edward ; Princess Joan ; 
Huddled amuss, and tack’d together, 
Turn, e Pence, 
Chronology is banish'd 
The word muss seems to mean a scramble, and is 
found in ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ III. xiii. 90-2:— 
Authority melts from me : of late when I cried ‘Ho!’ 
Like boys unto a muss, kings would start forth, 
* Your will?’ 
is the origin of the word? Cotgrave, under 
“ 2 
»” gives, “ also, the play called Musse,” 
F, C. Brrxeeck Terry. 
“Ye sme ME HAvE.”—“ A spirit hath not flesh 
, a8 ye see me have” (Luke xxiv. 39). 


not this wholly indefensible? ‘‘ Me 
is 
ving "is the Greek, which is correct ; “that I 


be English. “Me to have” might | hin” 


muster, but “me have” is unparsible (if Dr. 
urray will allow the word). “You see me 
having flesh and bones, which spirits have not”; 
or “You see that I have flesh and bones”; or 
“You see me to have flesh and bones.” These 
forms are unobjectionable, the last the most un- 
couth ; but “‘ You see him have flesh and bones” 
is about equa! to “ Who do men say me be?” or 
**him be.” E. Coppam BREWER. 


GranviLLE, First Marquis or StarrorD.— 
It appears from Leslie and Taylor's ‘ Life of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ that the marquis sat twice to 
Sir Joshua, viz., in May, 1760, and January, 1761. 
Where are these pictures? Are they both, or either 
of them, in the possession of the Duke of Suther- 
land; and have they been engraved ? 


G. F. R. B. 
Replies. 
THE PRAYER-BOOK VERSION OF THE 
PSALMS. 


(7™ §. iv. 202, 354, 512.) 

Mr. Dore is in error in stating that “One of 
the changes made in the November, 1541, issue [of 
the Great Bible] is in the fourth verse of the 68th 
Psalm, which there reads, ‘Praise Him in His 
name, yea, and rejoice before Him.’” 

It struck me a day or two ago that, as so one 
errors are kept on foot by people quoting 
other blindly, without referring to the originals, I 
would look for myself, and see if the statement was 
quite correct. And this is what I found—that the 
reading of the fourth verse of the psalm is not 
“one of the changes made in the November issue,” 
but it reads exactly the same in the one for May. 
I have two later editions of Cranmer’s Bible, and 
in both it is the same as in the one for May, 1541. 

Some of the reeders of ‘N. & Q.’ may like to 
see the verse as given in some of the more im- 
portant Bibles. 

vnto God/ Ta voto his name: 

that rydeth ‘sboue the heauens (whose 
—_ is the Lorde) and reioyse before hym.”—Matthew's, 

The reprint of this Bible by Day & Serres in 
1549 has “ about the heavens” Jastend of above. 

“Oh synge vnto God, and syn oe vnto his name : 

ify hym that rydeth vpo the heauensas it were up 
an horse: prayse hym in his name: yea, and reioyse 


before him. ranmer’s May, 1541, 
The Bishops’ Bible, 1572, with the double 
version of Psalms, gives the black-letter one exactly 


as above ; and in Roman letter :— 

“Sing wnto the Lorde, sing psalmes vnto his name: 
magnifie him that rideth vpon the heauens as it were 
vpon an horse in his name } everlasting, and reioyce 
before his face. [Note.] ¢ Iah a name of God 

i ifyeth him to be alwayes, and other thinges to be of 
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Same text with same note in Bish Bible, 
1585, and other editions ; but in the folio of 1602 
” everlasting ” is left out. 

In the ‘‘ Breeches” Bible, also with double 
version of the Psalms, 1578, the black-letter is 
_ exactly as in Cranmer’s, May, 1541. The 

man letter version is as follows :— 

“ Sing vnto God, & sing praises ynto his name: exalt 
him, that rideth vpon the heauens, in his name Iah,* 
and reioyce before him, [Note.] * Iah and Iehouah are 
the names of God, which doe signifie his essence and 
maiestie incomprehensible, so that hereby is declared 
that all idols are but vanitie, and that the God of Israel 
is the only true God.” 

Both text and note are the same in other 
“ Breeches” Bibles which I have consulted. 

It is twelve years since Mr. Dore wrote as 
follows :— 

“ It would be interesting to know to which edition of 
Cranmer’s Bible we are indebted for the Prayer Book 
Psalms. They are usually ascribed to the first edition, 
but they could not have been taken from the first, second, 
or third edition, for it was not until the issue of November, 
1641, that in the Ixviiith Psalm, 4th verse, ‘ Praise Him 
in His Name, Ja, and rejoice before Him’ was changed 
to ‘Praise Him in his name, yea, and rejoice before 
Him,’ and as this latter rendering is adopted in all 
Prayer books from the time of Edward the VI. to about 
George L., the Psalter could not have been taken from 
an earlier edition than November, 1541.” 

He has made this statement over and over 
again, and it is altogether wrong. He must have 
been copying what some one else had care- 
lessly written, without examining the Bible for 
himself. Or the Bible he examined was not a 
genuine one, but made up of a mixture of leaves of 
different dates, as they often are. My copy of the 
May, 1541, Bible has Mr. F. Fry’s written de- 
claration that every leaf is genuine, and that it and 
his own are the only genuine copies he had seen. 
He sold it to Sir W. Tite for 100 guineas, at 
whose sale it was a by Mr. F. 8. Ellis, of 
Bond Street, of whom I had it. Mr. Fry’s opinion 
on such a subject is conclusive. 

Having access, down here, to no other Bibles 
than my own, I am not prepared to positively state 
which of them the Prayer-Book version of the 
Psalms was taken from, but at present I am 
inclined to think it may have been from the May, 
1541. I will look further into it when I have an 
opportunity. R. R. 

m, Lincolnshire, 


It may, perhaps, be considered worthy of notice 
that the blunder made in the Great Bible in 
Psalm Ixviii. was continued not only in the 
Prayer Book, but also in the later editions of the 
Bishops’ Bible. I have the 1602 edition of that 
Bible and Common Prayers of 1611 and 1628, and 
the reading of the fourth verse is the same in all 
of them. A remark made by Lewis, in his ‘ His- 
tory of the English Translations of the Bible’ 
(1739), explains this. Describing this 1602 edition, 


isho} the ter to 
of the Great Bible. 
J. F. Manseren, 
Liverpool. 


R. R. says that Mr. Dore and I probably both 

t our information respecting the edition of the 

reat Bible whence the Prayer-Book version of 
the Psalms was taken “from the same source,” 
Undoubtedly, for it was from consultation of the 
editions themselves. I was led to do so (as I stated 
in my communication) a letter from Mr. Dore, 
pointing out to me that I was in error in supposing 
that the version in question was taken from the 
first edition of the Great Bible, as emendations 
are contained in it which were introduced by, or 
under the authority of Cranmer into the later 
editions. It is a mistake, though a very common 
one, to suppose that Cranmer had anything to do 
with the first edition. 

My principal object, however, at present is, as 
R. R. appears to wish for a book containing a short 
account of the English versions, to advise him to 
obtain a small and interesting work published by 
Mr. Dore a few years ago under the title ‘Old 
Bibles.’ Dr. Westcott’s ‘Short History of the 
English Bible’ is also very valuable and trust- 
fall on 


worthy; but Mr. Dore’s work is - 


some points. 
Blackheath. 


May I refer R. R. to‘ A General View of the 
History of the English Bible,’ by Brooke Fou 
Westcott, D.D., where he will find the information 
he requires ? F. R. 8, EB 


Masuin Pans (6™ §, vi. 47, 158; x. 289; xii 
471; 7 &. iii, 385, 485; iv. 57, 310, 451)— 
Mr. Ha.ten’s derivation of maslin from 
name of the city of Malines or Mechlin depends 
absolutely upon the assumption that Maslin was 
the Middle English name of that city. It is 
obviously unnecessary to follow Mr. Hatiey into 
the history of the pan-making trade until be bas 
proved that this assumption rests upon a foundation 
of fact. The only proof that he is able to produce 
is a quotation from a French work published at the 
Hague in 1734, and, bad as is this authority, # 
does not even support Mr. Haten’s assumption. 
It states clearly enough that the name was Ma 
lines, not Maslin. Now, in the fourteenth cent 
a final om in French. Hence 
impossible for ines to appear in 
French as Maslin. Nor is this all. In te 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the Frenct 
were familiar with such spellings as masle (= mélé) 
where the s was not pronounced although it ws 
historically part of the word. It is not # 
wondered at that, under the influence of analogy, 
a medial s was occasionally inserted in 4 
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where it had no historic place. This seems to have 
been done in the case of Maslines, for the Middle 
English and the modern French forms go to prove 
that Maiines was the medimval form of the city 
pame. Froissart, I find, writes the name Malinnes 
and Malignes, which proves that there was no s 
before the / in his day. Any one who knows 
the history of French pronunciation will agree 
with me that it is impossible for a Middle Eng- 
lish Malines to represent a contemporary French 
Maslines, for both s’s would have been pronounced 
in French at that time. It is luce clarius that, 
Malines being the Middle English form of the 
name, pans deriving their name from that city 
must have been described as “ pans of Malines” 
not of ‘‘ Maslin.” We can prove this by a parallel, 
The most famous industry of Malines was cloth- 
weaving, Can Mr. Haven produce a quotation 
where “cloth of Maslin” is spoken of? I feel 
sure that he cannot, for, to the best of my know- 
ledge, this cloth in invariably described as “ cloth 
of Malines,” 

There cannot be the shadow of doubt that 
“ patellze de maslyn” were pans made of the metal 
maslin, and that that word is simply a later form 
of the Old English mestling.* Mr. Hatten has 
either not looked out the M.E. references given in 
my letter, or he shuts his eyes to facts. Otherwise 
he would not repeat the assertion that mestling 
was “as good as obsolete” by a.p. 1200, and that, 
“leaving all other things [this word] attached 
itself fondly and solely to brass pans.” We require 
something more valuable than the opinions of 
“persons connected with pan-making ” before we 
can believe that the s was not pronounced in M.E. 
maslin, Such spellings as masselen and masselyng 
assure us, apart from the lessons of phonology, 
that the s was pronounced in maslin, 

W. H. Sreveyson. 


Perhaps I had better quote the York and Ripon 
examples to which I referred in 7" §, iii, 485. 
In the York Fabric Rolls (Surtees), vol. xxxv. 
ie among expenses of new bells in 1371 we 
, “Et in Xx} lb. de messyng emptis de Ricardo 
kyng, 3s. 6d.” The examples given in the 
ry, p. 347, would be referred by Mr. 
ALLEN to Mechlin, so I will not quote them. 
Bat what does he say to the following, from 
Memorials of Ripon’ (Surtees), vol. iii. 99, 100 
(in the press) ?—1379, “In ij petr. ij Ib. de messyng 
emp, 4s. 2d. Et in cariagio supradict. messyng cum 
dis waneis et messyng de stauro cum dicta 


* Why will Mx, Hatiew persist in using such an 
ble form as “ A,.-S. mastlyone”? This has 
Roteven the merit of being a form of the metal name, 
for it is a form of maslin—miztilio, “ mixed corn,” 
Ma. Hatten, p. 57 above, treats as the same 

Word as the metal introduces Chaucer’s 

mazer,” a wo t no connexion wi 
tither the metal or the corn. " 


campana de Burghbrig—Ebor per aquam, 16d. 
Et Will. de Stutford existenti cum batella in aqua 
pro salvacione campane et messyng, 10d.” 


J.T. F. 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 


Caravan (7 §. iv. 504).—It would a 
from a paragraph in the ‘ Liverpool Directory’ for 
1821 that the word caravan was then used to 
signify the same kind of conveyance for goods 
that its contraction van now does. T. & M. 
Pickford then despatched “Caravans, on Springs 
and Guarded, for the conveyance of Goods only, 
in 32 hours to London,” from Liverpool. 

J. F. Mansereu. 

Liverpool. 


Corer (7 S. iv. 505).—F. J. F.’s note reminds 
me that in 6" §. iii. 108 information was asked 
for to enable the Mr. Alf. Collett (not Alfred 
Colet) referred to by F. J. F . to trace his connexion 
with the English Colletts. No replies were re- 
ceived, but I know that his desire to establish the 
relationship still exists, and that he would highly 
esteem any assistance to that end. All that is 
known of his English ancestor James Collett, who 
went to Norway in 1683, will be found at the 
above reference, and more fully in the family 
history, published by Mr. Alf. Collett at Christiania 
in 1883, wherein, also, the connexion with the 
Miiller family is recorded. J.C. 


Sir T. Browne iv. 508).—There is the 
following note in Dr. Greenhill’s very learned 
edition of the ‘ Religio Medici,’ p. 267:— 

“In accordance with this opinion [ on p. 63 of ‘ Religio 
Medici’] Sir T. B, amused himself with the whimsical 
conceit of ‘A dialogue between two twins in the womb, 
concerning the world they were to come into.’ Lucian 
and others have written dialogues of the dead ; Sir T. B. 
is probably the only person who has imagined a dialogue 
of the unborn. Whether this dialogue was ever actually 
written is uncertain; but Mr. B. Dockray edited (Lond., 
1855) a ‘Conjectural Restoration of the lost Dialogue 
between two ‘I'wins, by Sir Thomas Browne,’ See ‘ Ex- 
tracts from Common Place Books,’ vol. iv. p. 379 (Wilkin's 
ed,), and ‘ Urn Burial,’ ch, iv. p. 38 (Bohn’s ed.).” 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Joun Wuitson iv. 507).—Whitson was 
born of obscure parents at Clearwell, in the parish 
of Newland, Gloucestershire. He started in life 
as a servant to a wine cooper in Nicholas Street, 
Bristol, and was promoted for his diligence to the 
post of first clerk in his master’s counting-house. 
On his master’s death he carried on the business 


for his master’s widow, whom he ultimately married. 
He served the office of mayor in 1603 and in 1615, 
and was elected one of its representatives in Parlia- 
ment in November, 1605, 1621, 1625, and 1626. 
He died in the seventy-second ay of his age, and 
was buried on March 9, 1629, 


the church of St. 


__| 
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Nicholas, Bristol, where a large monument was 
erected to his memory. He was thrice married, 
but left no children surviving him. He was the 
author of ‘The Aged Christian’s Final Farewell to 
the World and its Vanities.’ See the edition of 
1789, to which is prefixed some account of the 
author by G. S. Catcott, and official return of list 
of members of Parliament, part i. pp. 443, 451, 
464, 469. G. F. R. 


“Will of Wm. Sternholde, r, of the City of 
Bristol, 1587, Dec. 10th—brother Robert Sternholde— 
my wife Agnes—my daughter Margaret—Cosen Robert 
A. Deane—brother-in-law John Whytson — my Coson 
Xtop’fer Aileway—the two latter to be overseers. Wit- 
nesses, Robert A. Deane, Mathew Cable, Wm. Stern- 
holde, and John Whytson. Proved before Wm. Drury, 
Dr. of laws, Feb, 8th, 1587.” 

The above is from the ‘Great Books of 

Wills’ at Bristol, published for the Bristol and 

Gloucestershire Society, 1886, and it is the only 

will in the book (up to 1595) in which the name 

occurs, B. F. Scarverr. 
le. 


Browne (7* 8. iv. 529).—The Sir John Edmund 
Browne after whom Mr. Warp inquires was 
bably the first baronet of Johnstown, co. 
blin, who died in 1835, or his son and suc- 
cessor, also Sir John Edmund Browne, who 
assumed the name of De Beauvoir, was M.P. for 
Windsor in 1834-5, and died in April, 1869. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Sonnets on THe Sonnet (7 8, iv. 429, 532), 
—Joséphin Soulary has written a sonnet on the 
sonnet in ‘ Pastels et Mi ises.’ The sonnet is 
famous in French modern literature, and excited 
Sainte-Beuve’s warmest admiration. The sonnet is 
worth quoting, as Soulary’s works (Paris, Alph. 
— ) are, I believe, little known in 


Je n’entrerai par la,—dit la folle en riant— 

Je vais faire éclater ce corset de Procuste ! 
Puis, elle enfle son sein, tord sa hanche robuste, 
Et préte a contre-sens un bras luxuriant. 
J’aime ces doux combats et je suis patient. 
Dans !’étroit vétement qu’d ea taille j’ajuste, 
LA, serrant un atour, ici, le déliant, 

J’ai fait passer enfin téte, épaules et buste. 
Avec art maintenant dessinons sous ces plis 

La forme bondissante et les contours pol 

Voyez ! la robe flotte et la beauté s’accuse. 
Est-elle bien ou mal en ces simples dehors? 
Rien de moins dans le cceur, rien de plus sur le corps, 
Ainsi me plait la femme, ainsi je veux la Muse. 


This sonnet is the third of a volume of about three 
hundred sonnets. Reinacu. 


Historica MSS. Commission Reports (7" 
iv. 528).—The only Report I have had any difficulty 
in procuring is Part The the Sixth Report. 


is said (I do not know with what foundation) to 
have never been circulated. Part I. was issued in 
1877. It will be interesting to learn why Part Il. 
of the Sixth Report was not, at the time of issue, 
as readily procurable as the other parts named, 
if issued at all. F. W. ©. 


T. “Perer Paterre” (7 §, iy, 
527).—They were one and the same person, the 
latter name being the pseudonym of the former, 
The “Illustrations to Nicholas Nickleby, by T. 
Onwhyn,” were published in eight monthly 
numbers at one shilling, by Grattan & Gilbert, 51, 
Paternoster Row, in 1839, and include ten heads 
of chief characters and ten scenes from the novel. 
Their publication had been preceded by the issue 
in monthly numbers of twenty scenes from 
* Nickleby,’ edited by “ Peter Palette,” published 
in 1838 by “E. Grattan, 51, Paternoster Row.” 
I was a schoolboy at the time, and saved u 
pocket-money to possess myself of these monthly 
numbers of illustrations, which I still possess, 
bound up with twenty-four “ Heads from Nicholas 
Nickleby, by Miss La Creevy,” published in six 
parts, at sixpence each, by Robert Tyas, 
apparently enny ows, an 
an rior to by Thomas Onwhyn, whose 
talent was better adapted for those etched head- 
ings for note-paper—Malvern Hill scenes, sea-side 
scenes, hunting scenes, Welsh groups, cockney 
subjects—many of which were executed 
and of which I still have several in my possession. 
In illustrations to ‘ Nickleby’ or n’s novels 
he could not “hold a candle” to Hablot K 
Browne. Under the pseudonym “Sam Weller” 
Onwhyn issued thirty-two ‘ Additional Illustra 
tions to the Pickwick Papers,’ in eight monthly 
n> at one shilling, published by E. Grattan, 51, 

aternoster Row, 1837. I possess a few of them. 

Beps, 


Lzasz ror 999 Years (7 §. iii. 450 ; iv. 72, 
176, 334, 416, 495).—There would appear to be 
no such limitation as E. L. G. supposes. I 
several parcels of land in Oxfordshire under long 
leases,—1 acre 2roods under a lease for 1,00 
years, at one penny yearly rent when legally de 
manded, granted in 1767; 1 rood under a lease for 
999 years, granted 13 Car. IL. at a peppercorm 
rent ; 1 rood 27 ~ under a lease for 1,000 years, 
granted 17 Jac. L, at a yearly rent of one penny; 
and, lastly, a parcel of land and a house unders 
lease for 2,000 years, granted in 1657 for a pay- 
ment in cash of 42/. and one penny yearly rent. 
No rent is ever paid or demanded, legally o 


otherwise. Henry H. 
St. Dunstan’s, 
Your ents quote a lease of 5,000 


This | years and two of 9,999 years. Why is the stoppage 
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wo frequent with the odd nine? I still own, and | deceased in like fashion, should there chance to be 
antil.a few months since occupied, a house and | one in the house, Rosert F. Garpiner. 
; one half of the land is freehold, and one| Glasgow. 
half under a lease of 10,000 years, which I believe This custom “still prevails in some parts of 
dates from early in this century. England, the notion being that ‘all vanity, all care 
Tuomas | for earthly beauty, are over with the deceased.’” 
Wynfrid, Clevedon. As this solution of the question is the - stated 
: _m3. | by Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer in his ‘ Domestic 
Warrsroorp 6. Folk-lore’ (London and New York, Cassell, at 
ped 1760 (1833). There p- 113 sg.), I presume it has the sanction of his 
Knig in th il : special knowledge in this department of science. 
der Pror. Borter will be interested in the other 
See ‘Extinct Baronetage (1844), suggestions made (uli supra) some of which seem 
p. 638. G. F. RB. B, | more probable than that mentioned above. 

Binxs (7* 8. iv, 528).—Birk is simply northern| Butter asks how widely prevalent is 
English for birch (cf. “Kirk”=church, &c.). | the superstition of covering the looking-glass at a 
Birch was used for decoration at Whitsuntide. | death. In my west country home it was done 
Thus Herrick sings (‘Ceremonies for Candlemasse | always, though I could never get at a reason of it. 
Ere’) -— . Neither why no one was allowed to stand at the 

feet of the dying, nor why the door of the 
ragran' was left open, after the corpse was carried out, ti 
= the coffin put into the grave. Perhaps Pror. 
f its in “decki f Butter may not have heard of the last two 
Gerarde speaks of its use in “decking up of| perstitions of Wiltshire. A. L. 
and This custom is prevalent here in Wales ; but the 
C. O. B._ | reason does not seem very apparent. A who 
‘ is wont to drape in white the mirrors, and put 
bt lta proverb, “He’s as bare! ornaments, &c., away in the room where the 
. rk at Yale E’en,” the birk meaning &| departed lies, tells me it is done out of respect for 
block of the birch tree, stripped of its bark, and | the dead, who are no longer in need of such 
dried against Yule Even (Brand’s ‘Popular An- | .cossories. Arraur Mer. 
tiquities’). An old writer says :— Llanelly. 

“On the Vigil of St. John the Baptist every man's} C. B., Mr, Jonn Ronrnson, Mn. E. H. Manswau 
house is shadowed with green Birch, long Fennel, St. W. Rent ; 1 
John's Wort, Orpin, White Lilies, tike.” and Mr. J. B, Fuemrne are thank 


Swallowficld, Reading Trees as Bounparizs (7 §, v. 3).—The 
“Bound Oak,” a glorious tree and in a lovely 
Looxine-Guass coverrD at A Deatu (7" | situation, marks the boundary of Bere Regis and 
iv. 507).—The custom of covering, not looking- | Bloxworth parishes, Dorset. H. J. Mouts. 
but articles the apartment | Dorchester. 
corpse is laid, was, and is even yet, a) ome instances of trees serving as boundary- 
er a custom in Scotland. When a death | marks have been collected in Bright's‘ Early Engliah 
Pace, another custom is to stop the clock, | Church History,’ p. 74, n., and in the Yorkshire 
o a if there be several in a house. In the Archeological Journal, vii. 49, n. Athelstan gave 
of Annan bind, | Beverley the privilege of sanctuary, “‘ metamque 
down end th ed linds | constituit ad spinam pregrandem que ultra Meles- 
Tike theet, which 3 he window covered with | croft sita” (‘ Historians of the Church of York,’ i. 
Me eet, which is kept for the purpose. I 297). See also the communication on ‘Stockholm,’ 
ve been in a house in this city where the family 6% 8. xii, 331 w. C. B. 
vere Irish, my visit being in connexion with the ‘ , : 
death of a little girl—their daughter—and Taz Lapy Magistrate S. iv. 469, 536). 
a where she was laid was literally smothered | —It may be worth noting that in the seventeenth 
white. Different individuals have different | century the highest office in Westmoreland was 
— (frets as they call them); for example, I| filled by a lady, and one in no other instance 
_ of persons turning the face of a looking- | hereditary, that of High Sheriff. It was filled by 
tied the wall on the occurrence of a death, | that remarkable woman, Anne Clifford, Countess 
some turn the face of a portrait of the| of Dorest, Pembroke, and Montgomery, who was 
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born at Ski Castle in 1589, and died at 
Brougham tle in 1675. She was buried at 
Appleby, where her funeral sermon was preached 
by Rainbow, Bishop of Carlisle. 

She is styled in an inscription on a stone slab, 
which may be seen at the present time over the 
gateway of Barden Tower, near Bolton Abbey, in 
Yorkshire, “Lady of the Honor of Skipton in 
Craven, and High Sherifesse by Inheritance of the 
Countie of Westmoreland.” is was one of the 
many dilapidated structures ‘‘ repayred” by her. 
The office of Sheriff of Westmoreland had descended 
to her through the Veteriponts, to whom Brougham 
Castle originally tte A good memoir of her 
may be found in ‘ Northern Worthies,’ by 
Coleridge. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Nott (7 §. iv. 268, 392, 514).—Nym was the 
medieval diminutive for Edmund, and I have 
known a lady named Emma who was often ad- 
dressed by her relatives as Nem. Arthur, Lord 
Lisle, the son of Edward IV., was rather addicted 
to this style of s . His letters to his wife con- 
stantly begin, “My nown suet hart,” and he 
writes, “I will haue the piece of old French wine 


kept for my nowne drinkyng. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


[We have heard in modern days the phrase “the 
nother” justified asa parallel to “a nother ’=another.] 


Sim Josian Barr. (7" 8. iv. 247, 534). 
—BSee Sir B. Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetage.’ 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Tax Hatsewewt, East Inpiaman S. iv. 
189, 296, 477).—This sad shipwreck, which oc- 
curred on January 6, 1786, has been already venti- 
lated in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3 8. iii. 9, 34, 80, 159, and 
much additional information concerning it could 
no doubt be found at the references there given to 
contemporaneous periodicals. The family of Capt. 
Pierce, one of the highest respectability, seems to 
have been long resident at Kingston-upon-Thames, 
and it is said that there was a hatchment put up 
in the church of that town commemorative of him 
(see 3° 8. iii. 9). This, in all probability, has long 
since been either destroyed or ae At the 
same reference allusion is also made to a funeral 
sermon preached upon his death by the Rev. Mat- 
thew Raine, on St. James iv. 14. 

The shipwreck of the Halsewell is alluded to by 
Erasmus awh in his‘ Botanic Garden,’ and, un- 
less my memory is at fault, a very good account of 
it may also be found in ‘Old Stories Retold,’ by 
Walter Thornbury, which appeared originally in 
the of All the Year Round. The story of it 
has told and depicted many times. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


INCHESTBR . Vv. 7).—I can bly satisfy 
the inquiry of G. F. D. as to this rye 
residence near London Bridge of Henry of Win. 
chester if he will pardon my quoting myself—‘Old 
Southwark and its People,’ pp. 203, et seg. I will 
ask him in return to give me, if he will, a copy of 
the ey in the Cluni Charter, vol. ii. p. 82, to 
which he refers. 
Winchester House was built in 1107 by Gifford, 
Bishop of Winchester, as a town residence or 
palace for himself and his successors. On his 
death Henry of Blois became bishop, and no doubt 
lived in the superb new palace. The last who 
lived, and in 1626 died, in this house was Bishop 
Andrewes. Gifford must have built a fine place; 
in its pristine style it consisted of numerous 
buildings, with courts and gardens, and bounding 
them on the south and west a park of sixty or 
seventy acres. The splendour of the whole may 
be inferred from authentic sketches of the great 
hall, &c., given by Hollar (temp. Chas. 1.), Gwilt, 
Carter, and others (Gent. Mag., 1814-15), but, « 
Herculem, by the window of the great hall, 
which John Carter, a great authority, considered 
to have been the finest window in England I 
saw the ruin of it in situ left by the fire of 1814 
The palace has been occupied by many distin. 
ished people. To Earl Simon de Montfort and 
is wife, the princess Eleanora, daughter of John, 
it was assigned as a residence during a temporary 
vacancy of the see. It was the Southwark palace 
of the rich Cardinal Beaufort. Here Gardiner 
rpetrated some of his hardnesses towards those 
who differed from him, and at Winchester House the 
same bishop made pleasant meetings for his master 
Henry. It has since been occupied by other 
less noted ple, either as residence, _— ot 
what not ; for instance, by Sir Edward Dyers, Sir 
Kenelm Digby, by the member for Plymouth, s 
Trelawney, and by Col. Lilburne. It has been by 
turns a storehouse, a workhouse, a conventicle, 
and a lodging house. A very pleasant history— 
enough for a small volume—might be written of 
Winchester House in Southwark, for which there 
are ample materials, and not many little books 
would be more interesting. 


Treverbyn, Forest Hill. 


Bishop Walter Giffard founded, about 110, 
the palace of the Bishops of Winchester, in the 
parish of St. Saviour, formerly called St. Mary 
Overey. Stowe says that in his time it bads 
wharf and landing-place, called the Bishop of 
Winchester’s Stairs. The Presbyterians 
the palace into a prison for the Royalists in 1642, 
and in 1649 it was sold to Thomas Walker, of 
Camberwell. The site is now occupied by 
and warehouses. Constance Russet. 


Swallowfield Park, Reading. 
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Cuma Prates (7" S. iv. 227, 334, 437).— 
e plates in possession of my family are em- 
ned with Or, a cresent gules, in chief two 

mallets of the second. Crest, on a wreath sable 
snd azure a death’s head proper, holding between 
the jaws a bar or flaming ends proper. Motto, 
“Morire Vivere.” These arms I find attributed 
to the family of Bolney of Berkshire and Sussex. 
The plate is, in my opinion, Oriental. How it was 
soquired by my grandfather I know not, but many 
of his other Oriental possession were brought home 
by a naval friend. That armorial bearings do 
occur on Oriental china will be apparent on reference 
to the ‘Illustrations of Armorial China,’ privately 
inted, one hundred copies only, 1887. A copy 
Pin the Art Library of the South Kensington 
Museum. Frank Repe Fowke. 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 


BaTTLe GAINED BY THE HELP OF A FLIGHT 
or Locusts (7 S. iv. 468).—Classical authors 
do not record any battle in which locusts helped to 
determine the result, but some still more insigni- 
ficant insects are said to have contributed to the 
defeat of the Persians under Sapor II. in his final 
assault on the city of Nisibis in 350. Theodoret, 
in his ‘ Ecclesiastical History,’ ii. 26, thus narrates 
the prodigy. Sapor having dammed up the river 
Mygdonius, which flows through the city, and then 
having suddenly let the waters burst out like an 
engine of war against its walls, effected a breach 
of 150 feet, through which his troops were driven 
to the assault. The bishop, however, Jacobus, 
“the Moses of Mesopotamia,” was equal to the 
occasion, and having been urged by Ephraem 
Syrus to mount the wall, and, Balaam-like, to curse 
the enemy, uttered, indeed, no curse, but begged 
that swarms of gnats and mosquitos might be sent 
against them, in order that the people might 
acknowledge the power of their protector from the 
diminutive size of the creatures sent to their 
succour. These insects coming in vast clouds and 
fastening on the trunks of the elephants, the ears 
and nostrils of the horses and the other animals, so 
irritated them that the Persians were thrown into 
the greatest disorder, many trampled to death, and 
the forces obliged to take to flight. These pixpa 
are called oxvimes Kal and the 
historian winds up his story with saying that this 
thrice wretched king was thus taught rT) cpuixpa 
kai how the Deity watches 
over and protects his worshippers. An account of 
this siege, and the miracle attributed to St. Jacobus, 
isin Gibbon, ‘ Decline and Fall,’ chap. xviii. If 
ay similar result is attributed to locusts it must 
be sought in Oriental histories. Whether the 
insect rendered hornet (and which I understand 
in the literal sense), promised to help in the con- 
quest of Canaan, and, in Joshua xxiv. 12, referred 
4 as having driven out “the two kings of th> 


Amorites,” ever took part in a battle we are not 
told. W. E. Bucetey. 


Nickname or Beavcierc (7" §. iv. 509).— 
In order that the nickname may be intelligible, 
the circumstances that led to it must be referred 
to. Henry I., soon after his accession to the 
throne, married the daughter of Malcolm Canmore, 
King of Scotland. “Her baptismal name was 
Eadgyth, which on her marriage was changed to 
Matilda. She was the granddaughter of Prince 
Eadward, son of Eadmund Ironside, the niece of 
Eadgar /itheling, and daughter of his sister Mar- 
garet” (Lappenberg, ‘Norman Kings,’ p. 276). 
This marriage established a joyful association with 
the greater, or Anglo-Saxon portion of the people, 
and was in an equal degree distasteful to the 
Normans, who were apt at giving nicknames, and 
called the king and queen by the Anglo-Saxon 
names of Goderic and Godithe, in allusion, pro- 
bably, to some lost love-story, as Lappenberg con- 
jectures. The authority for this bit of court scandal 
is William of Malmesbury, who says, near the 
beginning of his fifth book, ‘‘ Ceterum, omnes vel 
clam pro Roberto, ut rex fieret, mittere, vel palam 
contumeliis dominum inurere ; Godricum eum, et 
comparem Godgivam appellantes” (ed. Duffus 
Hardy, 1840, p. 620; ed. Savile, 1596, p. 88, who 
prints the queen’s name “Goditham, al. God- 
divam”). Sharpe, in his translation, notes : “ These 
appellations seem intended as sneers at the regular 
life of Henry and his queen. Godric implies God’s 
kingdom or government” (p. 486). This marriage is 
referred to by Robert Wace, in ‘Le Roman de 
Rou,’ 15253-7 :— 

Henris se contint noblement 

E tint la terre sagement. 

Fille Malcolme, Rei de Scoce, 

Prist por aveir aie é force ; 

Mahelt out nom, forment li plout. 
On which lines the editor inserts a note by M. Au- 
guste le Prevost :— 

“Tl parait que ce ne fut la politique seule qui amena 
ce mariage, et que depuis longtemps le prince recherchait 
Mathilde, malgré la modicité de sa dot. Parvi pendens 
dotales nuptias dummod® diu cupitis potiretur amplexi- 
bus (Will. Malmesb.). Dum illa jam olim dimisso velo 
a amaretur (Eadmer, ‘ Hist, Nov.’)...... Si le mariage 
de Henri lui concilia l’affection des Anglais, il déplut, 
en revanche, beaucoup aux Normands, qui prodiguérent 
aux nouveaux époux les sobriquets injurieux de Godric 

rocher ces noms celui de , que ran 
donnaient aux Normands eux-mémes.” 
W. E. Bucxwey. 


“ Multi de proceribus clam vel palam a rege Henrico 
se substraxerunt, fictis guibusdam occasiunculis, vocantes 
eum godrich, godfader.”—‘ Polychronicon Ranulphi Hig- 
den,’ vol. vii, p. 421 (Rolls ed., No. 41). 

Compare Lappenberg, ‘ Anglo-Norman Kings,’ 
p. 277, where it is stated that “the king and 
queen were called by the Normans by the Anglo- 
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Saxon names of Goderic and Godithe.” On the 
name Goderic and its subsequent history, see 
that most useful book, Bardsley’s ‘English Sur- 
of names). A. L. Maruew. 


seuledged.) replies to this query are thankfully 


Noaun, a Name ror a Woman (7* §. 
iv. 505).—With regard to Curnpert Bepr’s note 
under this head, I have already pointed out (7" S. 
ii. 232) that, although the name of Zelophehad’s 
( mably youngest) daughter is the same as 
that of the patriarch Noah in the English versions 
ordinarily used, it is not the same in the original, 
the Hebrew having an additional letter, so that 
the lady's name in Num. xxxvi. 1l is 7Y2. The 
difference is marked both in the Greek of the 
Septuagint and the Latin of the Vulgate. Also 
Wycliffe’s version spells this name Noha; and in 

Douay version it appears as Noa. Both the 
Authorized and Revised Versions, however, spell 
it Noah. It seems to me (as I remarked in the 

referred to above) that it would have been 
to give the woman’s name in the form 
oe nee so as to have an additional letter, as in the 
Hebrew. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn-Law my had a 
hter named Noah, or Noé, whom I knew. It 
subjected her to unspeakable difficulties when her 
passport had every now and then to be in 
in France and elsewhere. w. ©. B. 


or Sxie Tuurspay (7" §. 28).—I 
have been in correspondence with philological 
friends, and have made out that Skir-dagr or 
Skiri-borsdagr is Old Norse, and that skir means 
** pure, clean,” and probably refers to the washing 
of feet on Maundy Thursday. In the South of 
England it might take the form of schere or shere, 
and in popular etymology be confounded with 
shear, as by the homilist quoted by Brand (‘ Pop. 
Ant.,’ Ellis’s ed., i. 142). Brand sagaciously says, 
“ Perhaps, for I can only go upon conjecture, as 
sheer means purus, mundus, it may allude to the 
washing of the disciples’ feet (John xiii. 5, et seq.), 


and be tantamount to clean.” In the north the k 
would be retained. J. T. ¥F. 
Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


The word sky may easily be a form of shere, 
when it is remembered that the Icel. word is 
skirdagr. If in the Icel. skir the (radical) r be 
mistaken for the case-ending of the nominative 
case, it many be ra: and the resulting form 
is precisely ski, i. ¢., sky. CELER. 


Tae Campanite at SALISBURY A 8. iv. 247, 
377, 455, 533).—Very probably Mr. Movte is 
right in thinking 


the designer meant his massive 


basement of seventy feet to be vaulted, and cap. 
ried higher in a corresponding style, and that the 
timber belfry and spire were only a makeshift 
But on the centre of the cathedral it is certain that 
no more than a wooden finish was prepared for: 
and all such have perished, I think, by fire. The 
jfliche of Amiens is no exception, being a mere 
external ornament above the venking. ‘th was an 
egregious error cf Richard de Farley (if that be 
the name of the architect of Pershore tower) to 
begin his addition to Salisbury by repeating that 
design with such excessive mass. Nowhere else, 
I suppose, has so heavy a story been imposed on 
one so weak. Moreover, all the sixteen windows 
might, with great advantage, have been in one 
story instead of two. E. L. G. 


Date or Porm Wantep v. 47).—‘ Casa 
Wappy,’ a poem, by D. M. Moir, was published 
in Fraser's Magazine, vol. xvii. p. 535, being the 
first volume of 1838. C. L. Trompsoy. 

Guildhall Library, E.C. 

(Mr. F. Repz Fowxs, Mr. Tos. Bayne, and other 
ane ts are thanked for replies to the same 


Dowatpsow ‘(7 §. v. 8).—John Donaldson, 
author and land agent, was presented to this 
house by the Prince Consort in August, 1855, 
and died March 22, 1876, aged seventy-seven. 
His death being rather sudden, an inquest was 
held, but, not being resident at that time, I do not 


spected | know the verdict, G. 8 
Charterhouse, 


Ex.is’s}' Earty Pronvnciation’ (7* 
S. iv. 508).—Mr. Ellis’s book has been published 
by three learned societies—the Chaucer, the Early 
English Text, and the Philological Society—but 
there is no index to its 1,432 =, = aa 


Fixwisn Lanovace (7" 8. iv. 280)—L. wil 
find the following books serviceable for the stady 
of Finnish :— 

1. Kellgren : Die Grundziige der Finnischen Sprache, 
Berlin, 1847. 

2, Kellgren : Die Finnische Sprache. Berlin, 1847, 

3. Ujfalvy et Hertzberg : Grammaire Finnoise d'aprés 
les Principes d’Eurén et de Budenz. Paris, 1876. 

4, Meurmann: Dictionnaire Frangais-Finnois, Hel 
singfors, 1877. 

5. Bonaparte, Prince L, L,: Langues Basques # 
Finnoises. London, 1863. 

The above can be procured of Williams & N 
(the publishers of No, 5); also of Triibner & Os., 
Quaritch, and others. ‘ Petraei Linguse Finnicse 
Brevis Institutio,’ 1649, was the first Finnish 
grammar ever published, and is very rare. It 
furnishes matter for the curious, however, rather 
than for the elementary student. 

Gaston pe BERnsval. 
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‘Tax Crop; or, A Grey-car For A GREEN- 
grap’ (7™ S. v. 46).—The author is James Puckle. 
Lowndes, 2005, gives the editions in 1711, 1713, 
1793, 1733, all in 12mo., and fifth edition, Lond., 
no date, 8vo.; also Dublin, 1743; Chiswick, 1834, 
doth, 12mo.; and, with woodcuts by Thurston, 
Lond., 1817, royal 8vo. W. E. Buckuey. 

Lowndes, to which we referred, & the title of 

: *Puckle, James. The Club, a Dialogue between 
a Father and a Son. Lond., 1817,” and this prevented 
us from replying in the column to correspondents.) 


I find the following note among Edgar Allan 
Poe’s ‘ Marginalia’:— 

“In the way of original, striking, and well-sustained 
metaphor, we can call to mind few finer things than 
this—to be found in James Puckle’s ‘Grey Cap for a 
Green Head’: ‘ In speaking of the dead, so fold up your 
discourse that their virtues may be outwardly shown, 
while their vices are wrapt up in silence.’ ” 

J. V. H. 

“Puckle (James). The Club, a Dialogue between a 
Father and Son. London, Johnson, 1817, gr. in-8., avec 
fig. eur bois par Thurston. Réimpression d’un ouvrage 
dont la premiére édition, date de 1711.”—‘ Manuel du 
libraire,’ par J. C. Brunet, 8vo., Paris, 1860, vol. viii. 


958. 
Frank Fowxe. 
%, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 8. W. 


Scroorz or Upsaut (7" §. iv. 488; v. 35).—If 
Me. Gairrinnoore will consult the will of Eliza- 
beth Scrope of Upsal, as printed in ‘ Testamenta 
Vetusta,’ ii. 587, he will see that Alice Lady 
Scrope of Bolton predeceased her mother, the men- 
tion there made of her implying her death. She 
died in 1501, and as her daughter Elizabeth Talbot 
survived her but two years, dying in 1503, it is 
evident that the testatrix had when her will was 
Written no descendants alive. Her nearest relatives, 
then, were her four sisters and their issue, namely : 

1. Anne, wife of Sir William Stonor, dead 
July 14, 1492, leaving issue John, aged four on 
May 4, 1483, and Anne, married before Oct. 17, 
1499, to Sir Adrian Fortescue. Elizabetb, Lady 
Serope, had been herself the next sister, and was 
- twenty-two in 1483 ; she died, according to 
Ing., 9-10 Hen. VIIL., on Sept. 20, 

2 Margaret, aged twenty in 1483; she was un- 
married in July, 1492, but by Nov. 14, 1494, had 
become the wife of her first husband, Sir John 
Mortimer ; she is said to have married (2) Robert 
Downes and (3) Sir Robert Horne ; her last husband 
was Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and whether 
he did or did not divorce her is a vexed question. 
ee aed Jan. 21, 1528, leaving no surviving 


3. Lucy, aged eighteen in 1483; married (1) 
before July, 1492, Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam, and 
Sir Anthony Browne. She died at Bagshot, 


Sir Anthony and Lucy, to which last her aunt 
Lady Scrope left lands, with the proviso that “in 
case she do disagree ”—i.¢., refuse to fulfil her 
betrothal to John Cutt—“ she shall have no part 
of my lands.” Apparently Miss Lucy did dis- 
agree (unless John Cutt died in boyhood), for she 
married Sir Thomas Clifford. This younger Lucy 
was buried at Westminster, Nov. 26, 1557. 

4. Isabel, aged sixteen in 1483. She is said to 
have first married Ranulph Dacre, of which alliance 
I can find no corroborative evidence. In July, 
1492, she was the wife of Sir William Huddle- 
stone; and after November, 1494, of Sir William 
Smith. I must leave it to some one better ac- 
quainted with the Huddlestone and Smith families 
than I am to recount her issue. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Tae Devit’s Passinc-Bett (7" §. v. 6).— 
This curious custom did not escape the notice of 
the late Dr. Male, who wrote a carol on the sub- 
ject, which is worth preserving :— 

Toll ! toll ! because there ends to-night 
An empire old and vast : 
An empire of unquestioned right 
O’er present and o'er past, 
Toll! 
Stretching wide from East to West, 
Ruling over every breast, 
Each nation, tongue, and caste, 
Toll ! toll ! because a monarch dics 
Whose tyrant statutes ren 
From polar snows to tropic skies, 
From Greenland to Japan, 
Toll ! 
Crowded cities, lonely glens, 
Oceans, mountains, shores, and fons, 
All owned him lord of man, 
Toll! toll! because that monarch fought 
Right fiercely for his own, 
And utmost craft and valour brought 
Before he was o’erthrown, 
Toll! 
He the lord and man the slave, 
His the kingdom of the grave 
And all its dim unknown, 
Joy! joy! because a babe is born, 
Whe, after many a toll, 
The scorner’s pride shall laugh to scorn 
And work the Foiler’s foil, 


Joy! 
God, as man, the earth hath trod, 
Therefore man shall be as God, 
And reap the Spoiler's spoil ! 
The melody is very fine, — by Mr. Helmore 
from ancient sources—‘ Carols for Christmas-tide’ 
(Novello). E. Leaton 


“On THE carps” §. iv. 507; v. 14).—I 
think the quotations given by Mr. Junian 
MarsHALL are hardly to the point, At any rate, 
they do not explain the phrase in the way it has 
always been used in my hearing. A single sentence 
will illustrate this. It was quite “on the cards” 


March 25, 1533, and was buried at Bisham on 
the 31st, leaving issue (by her second marriage) 


a month or two ago that Mr. W. H. Smith was to 
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be raised to the Upper House, his place being taken 
by Mr. Balfour, who in his turn was to be suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Ritchie. In other words, the 
change was exceedingly probable, and though not 
authoritatively announced, it had been under the 
consideration of the responsible purties, and was so 
nearly certain as to become an important item in 
the calculations of those who could in any way be 
affected by the change. 

My own impression is that the e ion arose 
in betting circles in days before every newspaper 
announced the arrivals and the scratchings, when 
there was scope for ingenious scheming and occa- 
sional underhand work to ascertain whether a horse 
was on the cards for a particular race, or whether 


This phrase occurs in O’Keefe’s musical farce, 
*The Farmer,’ II. ii. (‘ Dramatic Works,’ 4 vols., 
London, 1798, vol. iv. p. 296). “But poor things! 
it wasn’t on the cards—couldn’t be.” ‘The Farmer’ 
was first performed in 1787 at the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden, and from the way in which the 
phrase is used it appears to have been Sy familiar 
at that day. H. G. Apis. 

This phrase is used by the Prince of Wales in 
writing to Lord Malmesbury, who was conducting 
Caroline of Brunswick to England (‘ Diaries and 
Correspondence of First Earl of Malmesbury,’ vol. 
iii. p. 222). I may as well note here that in the 
same book (vol. i. p. 540) Sir James Harris writes, 
“ Joseph [of Austria] will keep it up till he has got 
Bosnia and Servia, and then plant her Imperial 
Majesty,” Catherine IT. of Russia. 


J. J. Freeman. 
Halliford-on-Thames. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Ancient Crosses of Dartmoor. With a Description 
of their Surroundings. By William Crossing. (Exeter, 
Commin ; London, Mathews. ) 

Tuts is a useful guide to the crosses which still remain 

on Dartmoor. Mr. Crossing is, of course, aware of 

their religious signification and uses, but he has come 
to the conclusion—indeed, we think we may say, demon- 
strated—that many of the Dartmoor crosses were also 
boundary marks and guides by which the wanderer might 
be helped in finding his way in that treckless wild, That 
there were crosses scattered about in almost every parish 
in England during the Middle Ages we know from many 
converging lines of evidence. Except, however, those 
on buildings and in churchyards, few have safely 
through three centuries of violence and neglect. We had 
no idea until we read this little book that so many still 
on Dartmoor, We suppose their preservation is 
due to the fact that the region where they are has always 
been thinly inhabited. It is sad to know that some 
have perished, and others suffered mutilation, during 
living memory. We trust that the Dartmoor Preserva- 
tion Association will put a rp ley these acts of stupi 
vandalism. By the care of body some of those 


that had fallen have already been re-erected, 
wanton the destruction has been the Seloning thea 
will show. Petre’s cross stood erect, and, we 
in a perfect condition, until about 1847. It stood im the 
centre of a cairn known by the name of Western Whits. 
burrow. The cairn was, we may assume, without 
wild improbability, a place of heathen burial, which had 
in Christian times acquired an evil reputation, and the 
cross had been placed there to make it holy. Some 
labourers employed in extracting naphtha from peat 
built for themselves “a house on the cairn with thy 
stones of which it was com , and, requiring a large 
stone as a support for the chimney-breast, they knocked 
off the arms of the cross and used the shaft for that pur. 
ang The socket-stones of some of the crosses have 
n overturned by simple people, who imagined that 
gold was buried beneath them, This superstition we 
had imagined had died out long ago. In 1527 som 
persons got into trouble with the ecclasiastical autho 
rities for digging for treasure “in a bank besides the 
crosse nygh hand to Kettering”; and John Bale, a siz 
teenth century writer, mentions “ cross-diggers” in the 
evil company of witches, dreamers, devil-raisers, dog- 
leeches, and the like, 


A Bookseller of the Last Century: being Some Account 
of the _* of John Newbery. By Charles Welsh, 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

Tuat some delay has occurred in noticing Mr, Welsh’s 
* Bookseller of the Last Century’ is due to causes over 
which the editor has no control. Not yet too late is it 
to do justice to a work which has strong claims upon 
attention, and is, in one respect at least, unique. Of the 
famous old bookseller whose life he writes, and whose 
publications, so far as they can be ascertained, he chro 
nicles, Mr. Welsh is the direct successor. The famous 
premises of Newbery and Harris are occupied by the 
firm of which Mr. Welsh is a member, and the busines 
of publication of books has continued in what we believs 
to be an unbroken succession, John Newbery himself, 
concerning whose personality and whose proceedings 
*N. & Q” has had much to say, is a sufficiently prom 
nent individual in that world of letters and arts which 
numbered in its ranks men such as Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Reynolds, and Burke. A man whom in ‘ The Idler 
Johnson chooses to depict under the pseudonym of Jack 
Whirter, and whom Goldsmith, in ‘The Vicar of Wake 
field,’ characterizes as “the philanthropic bookseller ia 
St. Paul’s Churchyard,” is secure of immortality were no 
other tribute to his worth to be obtained. Many such 
are, however, collected by his biographer. In literary 
interest, accordingly, Mr. Welsh’s volume forme part of 
the Johnson and Goldsmith cycle. In bibliographical 
respects it is excellent, and the list of Newbery’s pub- 
lications, extending over near two hundred pages, is 
the volume special elaims upon the bibliophile. 

new facts, to some of which reference may be fi 

‘N. & Q.,’ are crystallized. The descendants of New 

bery are also traced by Mr. Welsh, who supplies extracts 

from the note-books of more than one bearer of the 
name. Mr. Welsh’s book has been a labour of love 

The information concerning Newbery is conveyed in a 

agreeable form, and the work, which in typographical 

respects is excellent, will prove a pleasant addition # 
every library, it may almost be said, whatever its chs- 
racter. 


Travels in Tunisia. By Alexander Graham, F.B.LBA, 

and H. 8. Ashbee, F.8.A. (Dulau & Co.) 
TE volume issued by Messrs. Graham and Ashbee is the 
result of three successive visits to Tunisia between the 
winters of 1883 and 1885, It embodies the outcome of 
personal explorations, is, as the authors claim, free from 
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every kind, describes nothing the writers have 

a records no incident outside their direct ex- 

In this, as in other matters, accordingly, it is 

= jn advance of books of its class. It is, moreover, 
written with great vivacity,and makes direct appeal to 
two classes of readers, For the archzologist it has the 
recommendation of brimming over with illustrations of 


especially 
eae is second on 

is 
tae 218 ft. by 172 ft., as against 282 ft. by 177 ft. 
Over other amphitheatres at Arles, Nimes, Verona, &c., 
ithass great advantage. To the ‘nore general 
meanwhile, it appeals by its pictures, no less vivid an 
striking, of the life of to-day, Representations such as 
those of Jewish girls, Tunis, a street in Kairouan, an 
Arab lady, a Bedouin woman, &c., combine the freedom 


of drawing with photographic accuracy. No small | yy 


amount of verance and endurance is involved in 
journeys such as Messrs, Graham and Ashbee have under- 
taken. The space of ground they covered is, indeed, ex- 
tensive, as is shown by the map of the country with 
which the volume concludes, A journey to many spots 
of extreme interest may now, however, be undertaken 
with ease and comfort and with no appreciable element 
of danger. We are yet far from the period when Tunisia 
will be a haunt of the British tourist. It will be strange, 
however, if this work, equally bright and scholarly, does 
not send some adventurous spirits upon journeys of ex- 

ration. A feature of special value in the book is a 

i hy of Tunisiana, towards the compilation of 
which N. & Q.’ was of some assistance. This is ample, 
and it may be supposed exhaustive, and is admirably 
arranged. 


Life of Oliver Goldsmith. By Austin Dobson. (Scott.) 
To the series of “ Great Writers” of Mr. Walter Scott 
Mr, Austin Dobson has supplied a model biography. 
Fortunate indeed would it be for the series could the 
standard therein supplied be generally reached. Such, 
however, is not to he hoped. Mr, Dobson has excep- 
tional advantages. He has complete mastery of his sub- 
ject, a humour, it may even be said a genius, kindred 
to that of the man with whom he d a wealth of 


Mppy illustration, and a grace of style not elsewhere 
tobe found, We can but recommend our readers to a 
book which when once it is read will need no eulogy of 
ours to enhance the estimate or the gratification of the 
reader. Mr, Anderson's admirable bibliography forms 


once more a valuable feature in a volume of the series. 
The Philology of the English Tongue. By John Earle, 
M.A. Press.) 

Is the fourth edition, now issued, of this admirable and 
suthoritative work of Prof. Earle important additions and 
alterations have been made. Prom Prof. Hales, Mr. 
Mayhew, Dr. Geddes, and other able philologists, Scotch 
and English, Prof. Earle has received “a wealth of sug- 
tion and contribution.” To make room for this, 
without such augmentation of bulk as will deprive the 
work of its character of a handbook, much compression 
has taken place, some portion having been entirely re- 
written, So far as regards its historical treatment of 
ee. it may be regarded as a manifesto of the 
woundest English scholarship. What, however, is its 
marest merit is, that while dealing with a species of 
teaching that many are inclined to regard as crabbed, it 
is written with so much spirit and vivacity that 


instead of & penance, isa pleasure. 
the general question its treatment of the 
language there is now no need to re-enter. 


The Story of some Famous Books. By Frederick Saun- 
ders, 

To the “ Book-Lover’s Library ’ has been added this 

volume, containing some pleasant gossip on books, prin- 

cipally English and American, from Chaucer to the 

Laureate. 

Days and Hours ina Garden, By E.K.B. (Stock.) 
Tue sixth edition of this agreeably-written and sym- 
pathetic work is convenient in shape, and has a few extra 
plans and illustrations, 

The Scottish Jacobites and their , by Norval Clyne 
has been published by John Avery & Co., Aberdeen. 

Mn. CHARLEs ToMinson, F.R.S,, has reissued (London, 
Nutt) an interesting lecture recently delivered at the 
north-west division of the Goethe Society on ‘ Goethe's 
Early Years.’ 

Messrs. Casseut & Co. have issued the first part of a 
iniature Cyclopedia, to be completed in six parts, 
Mr. L. M, Gairrirus, M.R.C.S., has reprinted, under 
the title of Shakspere and the Medical Sciences, the 

residential address he delivered last October before the 
Bristol Medico-Chirurgical Society, 

Mr. E. H, Manrswatt, M.A., a frequent contributor, 
has reprinted from the Hastings and St. Leonards Ob- 
server a very interesting sketch of the First Seven Years 
of Lord Brassey's Library. Of this no one is in a position 
to speak with so much authority as Mr. Marshall, who 
is the librarian, 


Rotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
yo the such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requeated 
te head the second communication Duplicate.” 

C. J, Patmer (‘In Memoriam’).—It is difficult to in- 
terpret a poem into prose. Line 111, however, means 
that no passage of time can ——— or injure love. 
Line 10 means that in a prolonged life the love which 
constitutes true life will have ceased to exist. Line 13 
expresses his wish that under such conditions he might 
find death. Line 12, 

And Love the indifference to be, 
we hesitate to explain. 


Cxstrian (“Public Penance”),—We do not see our 
way to further gibbet an individual, whatever his offence, 
who has made public amends. 

James T. SurtH.—Samuel William Reynolds, the en- 
graver, came, it is believed, from a family distinct from 
that of Sir Joshua. 

Cu1r¥.—We believe that under the recent regulations 
a priest released from his orders is eligible for member of 
Parliament. 

Iaxonamus (“Minster”)—A monastery, contracted 
from Lat. monasterium, 

B. Row1anvs (“ Books by Count Tolstoi published in 
England” Anna Karénina,’ ‘War and Peace,’ and 
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* Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth,’ have been published 
by Vizetelly & Co. ‘What People Live By’ is published 
in Boston, U.S. The third work will supply. biographical 
particulars. 

ConntcEnpa. —P, 27, col. 2, 1. 18, for Bishop “ Cal- 
loner" read Bishop Chaloner ; Mr. Rosert points 
out that “Neston Street” (sce ‘ Tooley Street Tailors,’ 
ante, p. 53) should be Weston Street ; PS, ok 5, 111 
from bottom, for “‘ Moir” read More, . 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


ts edited for Searches 


YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Legal Documents, 

Plays (Prompt Books and Parts), Copied by the Remington or 
the Hammond pew riter with speed and —M, P 
ton street, 5 ; Mapager, Miss FARRAN.— —Pupiis Taught. 


Y PE-W RITIN G.—Anthbors’ MSS., Tales, 
Pampblets, aye COPLED quickly and neatly.— For terms 
) address J. WATSON, 15, Cautiey-avenue, Clapham 


men. 


LADY, Type - writer, Copyiet (experionced), 
Remington Machine. desires RESIDENT ENGAGE- 
MENT « as SECReTAKY. Comfortable home, with small salary.— 
EB. M., care of Miss Abbiss, Streatham Common. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 

and ACCOUNTANT. Advice givea as to the best mode of 

Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on of Authors. 

Transfer of Literary Property carefully conducted. Safe Upinions 

obtained. Twenty years’ experience. Highest reterences. Consulta- 
tion free.—la, Paternoster-row, B.C. 


PoORsIGN POSTAGE - STAMPS, — . Collectors 

should write for our new ILLUSTRATED PRICE LAST for 

1887, gratis and post free. Selections of Rare or Ch Stamps sent on 

py at lowest prices. Rare Stamps and — ught or 
en in Exchange.—W BROTH Coleb 


UTOGR APHS. -- CATALOGUE of AUTO. 

GRAPH LETTERS, comprising interesting Specimens of Kobert 
Burns, Burke, Carlyle, Cowper, wy B. er Nelson, 
Schiller, Cromwell, Kubens, Lord Bacon, sent on applica- 
tion. Autographs ‘Purchased. PUARKER. a3, Rowan: 
road, Brook-greeo, London, 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS.—No. 90 of the 
BRIGHTON OLD BOOK CIRCULAR is just published, con- 
taining items of interest to lovers of Books, articles relating to to 
America, the Alps, and Voyages ~p — 2 lection of 
Miscel'aneous Literature, ali marked cheaply.—W. J. SMITH. 4“, 

North-street, Brighton. 


Now ready, post free, 


CATAI“CUE of CHOICE and RARE BOOKS. 
RIMELL& SON, St, Oxford-strest, London, Books 
and Engravings brought or valued. 


HAUCER’S HEAD LIBRARY CATALOGUE 

of the best Standard SECOND-HAND BOOKS issued monthly, 

Arranged, Uatalogued, and Valued (thirty years’ experience). 


Now ready, post free, 70 pages, 
ATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS on 
Constitutional, Colonial, Admiralty, Foreign, Civil, and Eccle- 
siastical Law, Trials, Reports, 4c., on Sale by 
RICHARD AMER, Lincoln's Inn-gate, Oarey-street, W.C. 


BOOKS IN READING. 
AT THE LIBRARIES. 


The LAST of the VALOIS; and th 
RINE CHARLOTTE, LADY JACKSON. Int 
large crown 8vo. with Portraits on Steel, 24s. 


The LIFE of LORD CARTERET. 
ARCHIBALD BALLANTYNE. Demy 8vo. 16s, 


MEMOIRS of the PRINCESSE DE LIGNE. 
Edited by LUCIEN PEREY. 2 vols. crown 8vo, %& 
with Portrait of the Princess. 


MISS PARDOE’S 


LIFE of FRANCIS the FIRST. Beautifully 
printed by Clark of Edinburgh. 3 vols. Svo, 42s, with i7 
fine Engravings. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY and REMINISCENCES 
of SIR DOUGLAS FORSYTH, K.C.S.1. C.B. Béited 
his Daughter, ETHEL FORSYTH. In dcemy $yo. 
Portrait on Steel, and Map, 12s. 6d. 


This work gives a graphic account of the celebrated and 
adventurous journey to Yarkund and Kashgar. 


THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


MR. FRITH’S REMINISCENCES. 2 vols 
demy 8vo. 30s. with 2 Portraits. 


NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


HIS COUSIN BETTY. By F. M. Pear, 
Authoress of ‘Near Neighbours.’ 3 vols. 


YOUNG MISTLEY: a Novel, 2 vols. 


WHITEPATCH: a Romance for Quid 
People. 8 vols. 


An OLD MAN’S FAVOUR. By the Author 
of ‘ Dr. Edith Romney.” 3 vols. 


ILLUSIONS. By Mrs, Musgrave, 3 wll, 


OUT of the FOG. (One Shilling.) By ti 
Author of ‘The Willow Garth.’ 
AND EARLY IN FEBRUARY, 


A LIFE INTEREST. By Mrs. Alexanda, 
Author of ‘The Wooing o't,’ ‘Her Dearest Foe.’ 3 vols 


Ricuarp Bentiey & Sox, New Burlington-streeh 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
T No, 331, is published THIS DAY. 
Contents, 
1 DARWIN'S LIFE and LETTERS. 
& The ROMAN CATHOLICS in ENGLAND. 
3. SOME LESSONS of PROSPERITY and DEPRESSION. 
4 LAYARD’S EARLY ADVENTURES. 
6. The MAMMOTH and the FLOOD 
, CABOT’S LIFE of EMERSON 
7. The CRUISE of the MARCHESA. 
8, LORD CARTERET. 
LANDED ESTATES and LANDED INCOMES. 
The CONTEST with LAWLESSNESS 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


FOURTH VOLUME NOW READY. 4to. 7s. 6d. 


AMILTON’S COLLECTION of PARODIES, 
taining Parodies of Ancient 4 
wall, Mackay, Cihert Swinburne, and Tennyson. timental and 
Th he Volume in progress. 
e 
REEVES & TURNER, 19%, Strand, W.C. 


ICKERING & CHATTO, Dealers in Old and 
List of Books offered at moderate gr) atx o> 
66, Haymarket, Lon 


HISTORY, Topography, and kindred 
subjects. Th Stock in th Kingdom. juent CATA- 
LOGUES, post free NRY GRAY, Antiquarian and 

Bookseller, 47, Lei uare, London, W.C 


MAGAZINE, 
No, 868, FEBRUARY, 1838. 
Contenta, 
OSBORNE. Before Midnight, 3ist December, 1887 
JOYCE. Chaps. 37-40. 
MRS. OLIPHANT on VENICE. 
A PLEA for LANDLORDS. 
PRINCESS YIELA: an African Episode. 
CRSAR BORGIA. III. His Captivity, Flight,and Death. By M. 
Charles Yriarte. 


IRISH AFFAIRS AS THEY NOW STAND. By an Irish Liberal. 
MR. KINGLAKE’S ‘INVASION of the CRIMEA.” 
SHAKESPEARE or BACON? By Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 
WORK fe WILLING HANDS: « Practical Plan for State-aide 


An AUTUMN IDYLL. Scene—The Park, Hawarden. 
The BALANCE of POWER in EUROPE—its NAVAL ASPECT. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, 
COTLAND and = the EIGHT- 
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